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The Library Looks at the Gifted 


HOWARD W. WINGER 


Associate Professor, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


HE LIBRARY LOOKS AT THE GIFTED 

is a topic evoked by the current 
public concern with the education of 
gifted children. This present general 
interest dates from October, 1957, 
when Soviet scientists rocketed the 
first artificial earth satellite into orbit. 
The American people were impressed 
and dismayed by that achievement. 
The dramatic step toward the con- 
quest of space and the demonstration 
of scientific mastery and technological 
skill were impressive. The feeling 
that a hostile power had gained a 
Sinister weapon and that American 
science and technology had been left 
far behind was a cause for dismay. 
The uneasiness, reinforced by well- 
publicized rocket attempts and fail- 
ures in the following months, aroused 
a real public concern for the devel- 
opment and utilization of the best 
American talent. 

How to develop American talent 
national Popular 
magazines and newspapers contrasted 
our public school system with that of 


became a issue. 








Talk given at ILA Conference, Chicago, No- 
vember 19, 1959. Dr. Winger is a Board Member 
of the Park Forest Public Library, Park Forest, 
Tlinois 


Russia as one clue to the Soviet suc- 
cess. The reports emphasized the 
Russian procedures for fostering the 
growth of scientific talent. In the 
Soviet program budding scientists en- 
joy the benefits of hard courses in 
science, mathematics, and languages 
that would jar loose the back teeth of 
some of our teachers—-aot to speak of 
students who have not been required 
to run on all cylinders. Although 
educators have for forty years been 
concerned with the problems of de- 
veloping the most talented American 
school children, the recent public 
concern has given their ideas new 
force. More special classes that group 
children according to ability—called 


“track systems” — were introduced. 
New courses in algebra and foreign 
languages entered the elementary 


school curriculum. A report was is- 
sued on the American high school. 
These are signs of changed emphasis. 

An altered educational emphasis 
directly affects school and college li- 
braries because they are dependent 
on the school and college programs. 
It also quickly affects public libraries 
When 


as educational institutions. 








Contributed by ROBERT M. LIGHTFOOT, JR., Editorial Liaison for 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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George Ticknor, at the beginning of 
our public library history, urged the 
city fathers of Boston to establish a 
library that would be “the crowning 
glory of our system of City Schools 

. opening to all the means of self 
culture through books,”’? he was 
thinking of citizens continuing their 
education in libraries after completing 
school. As things have worked out, 
of the schools with 
public libraries is closer than he an- 


the connection 


ticipated, because so much of public 
library use is related to school tasks. 
School children are heavy users of 
public libraries, and they use the 
public libraries to complete school 


assignments. 


THE ISSUE FOR LIBRARIES 

The emphasis on the education of 
gifted children raises the old issue of 
special services to a small group as 
opposed to widespread services to the 
general public. If librarians recognize 
the special needs of a group selected 
according to talent, they may have to 
alter the emphasis of library work or 
add some new services. The idea of 
putting libraries to the service of 
genius is an attractive one. No doubt 
every librarian has dreamed of con- 
tributing to great intellectual achieve- 
practice. The 
thought of helping a brilliant few de- 


ments by just such 


velop important ideas brings a relief 
we often seek from the pressure of 
statistics and mass circulation. Edwin 
Wolf, librarian of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, said he would 
“rather have had one Thomas Jeffer- 
son pore over books on politics and 
government in the room of the Li- 





1 Report of the Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library, 1852. p. 21. 
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brary Company on the second floor 
of Carpenters’ Hall in the spring of 
1776, getting ideas for a certain 
Declaration of Independence...” than 
serve hordes of less serious users.” So 
might we all! But the distinction lies 
not so much in Jefferson’s genius as 
in his seriousness of purpose. Thou- 
sands of people, with less genius than 
Jefferson, acquired the 
ideas he put in the Declaration and 
by their dedication and _ sacrifices 
made those ideas effective. The li- 
brarian has an obligation to minister 
to their intellectual needs, too. 

The peculiar educational virtue of 
a library is that it is geared to the 
individual who wants to forge ahead 
by his own efforts. As Justin Winsor 


somewhere 


wrote over eighty years ago, “It ap- 
peals to and nurtures every idiosyn- 
crasy. Like the soil, it imparts this 
quality to that grain, and others to 
the different fruits.”* If they have 
initiative to match their talent, the 
gifted should be best able to exploit 
the self-help feature of libraries. Our 
problem is to learn their character- 
istics of talent and the special library 
needs they have. It does not nec- 
essarily follow that we have lesser 
obligations to the common user who 
similar seriousness of 


comes. with 


purpose. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED 

Gifted people are a small minority 
of the population well 
kind of 
Scholars have used different 


who stand 


above their fellows in some 
talent. 
measures and devices to identify the 


* “Libraries and Librarians: an Address,”’ Drexel 
Library School Series, No. 2 (Philadelphia: Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 1959), p. [10]. 

2 Justin Winsor, “Free Libraries and Readers,” 
Library Journal, 1(1876), p. 66. 
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group. Lewis Terman, who directed 
the genetic studies of genius, selected 
the one school child in a thousand 
with an intelligence quotient above 
132.4 In his report on the American 
high school, James Bryant Conant 
dipped below the genius level to con- 
centrate on the 20 per cent of high 
school students who make the highest 
grades.° Robert Havighurst and his 
colleagues included high general in- 
telligence, special ability in useful 
subject areas, and talent in the crea- 
tive arts to distinguish the gifted 
child.® Interest focuses on the school 
child and most definitions are based 
on intelligence tests, school grades, 
and school counselors’ reports. 

In trying to serve the gifted, the 
librarian is faced with a problem in 
identifying them. The qualities which 
place a child in the class are often 
hidden from himself, from the public, 
and from the librarian. Identification 
often rests on refined testing tech- 
niques and on sophisticated counsel- 
ing, and public behavior such as un- 
restricted rummaging in a public li- 
brary is not a sure sign. Identification 
based on the raw observation of such 
public behavior runs counter to two 
confusing types of people mentioned 
in an ancient proverb. One is he who 
knows and knows not he knows. 
Another is he who knows not and 
knows not he knows not. 

Ordinarily the librarian has to de- 








' Lewis Terman (ed.), Genetic Studies of Genius : 
Vol. I, Mental and Physical Traits of A Thousand 
Gifted Children (2d ed., Stanford University Press, 
1926). 

5 James Bryant Conant, The American High 
School Today: A First Report to Interested Citizens 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 1959). 

* Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene Stivers, and 
Robert F. DeHaan, “A Survey of the Education 
of Gifted Children,”” Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 83 (University of Chicago Press, 
1955), p. 3 
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pend on his observation of library use 
to identify a gifted child. School li- 
brarians in good systems may have 
access to pertinent school records, but 
most other librarians do not. In ad- 
dition to the conundrum of latent 
abilities, dependence on observation 
of library use presents another prob- 
lem, because only a minority of the 
potential users of any library make 
free use of it. 

Insofar as library users are con- 
cerned, however, some signs are in- 
dicative of talent. The ten-year-old 
boy who is always edging into the 
adult collection for his books prob- 
ably has an intellectual maturity in 
advance of his years. That is the 
meaning of the high intelligence 
quotient. If we are interested in the 
gifted child, we will react to this imp 
with sympathy, rather than with 
exasperation at his disturbance to the 
order of things that be. Because he is 
young and because talent develops 
unevenly, he will also want his full 
share of juvenile books. And he 
should have them. Library users who 
have a consuming, persistent, and 
masterful interest in a particular sub- 
ject field are also recognizable. Be- 
yond such simple observations, we 
would need access to pertinent per- 
sonal records in order to plan a com- 
plete program to specially serve the 
gifted child. We would also need 
time to make use of such records and 
adequate resources to put a program 
into effect. 


CORRELATION OF TALENT WITH 
LIBRARY USE 
Like gifted people, library users are 
also a minority. Less than a tenth of 
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the adults and not quite a third of the 
school children use the public library 
as often as once a month.’ College 
students have to go to the college 
library to read for their assignments, 
but a recent study of a college library 
showed that half the students ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of such 
course-related use.* The same study 
revealed that less than a third of the 
students used the college library for 
reading not related to their courses. 
Similar conclusions can be drawn 
about high school libraries. Students 
go to the library to complete course 
assignments, but they are likely to 
remain away in large numbers with- 
out such specific incitement.’ It is to 
be expected that college and school 
libraries provide materials for course 
assignments and reserve lists and for 
whatever enrichment objectives are 
inherent in the curriculum. Although 
the librarian undoubtedly has to exert 
ingenuity in acquiring materials to 
meet such specific needs, the impetus 
for such acquisition is from outside 
the library and fairly specific. We are 
more concerned here with the free or 
individually motivated use of the 
library, and in every case the free 
users are a minority. 

Since both are minorities of varying 
sizes, it is a good question to ask 
whether library users and gifted 
people are not consequently identical 
with each other. Little evidence has 
been uncovered to answer this ques- 


* Bernard Berelson, The Library's Public; A 
Report of the Public Library Inquiry (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949), p. 21. 

* Patricia Knapp, The Role of the Library in 
a Given College (University of Chicago: Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. Dissertation, August, 1957), pp. 34- 
40. 

*E. Moore, An Analysis of the Uses Made of 
a Public Library by High-School Students (Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Unpublished Master’s Disserta- 
tion, June, 1959), p. 37. 
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tion. Although studies of public li- 
brary use show that the heavy users 
are better educated than average, 
they do not show, for example, that 
they were in the top 20 per cent of 
their classes. The most pertinent 
studies have been made of college 
library users. Such studies yield a 
positive correlation between the 
measurements cf high grades and 
high intelligence scores and use of the 
library, but the correlation is a slim 
one.’” We have to conclude that a 
“C” student with average intelligence 
is almost as likely to prove a heavy 
library user as an “A” student with 
high intelligence. Library users as a 
group and gifted people as a group 
are not at all identical. 

Other evidence shows that the con- 
scientious plugger makes heavier use 
of the library than people who are 
merely bright. G. Donald Smith 
demonstrated that with what he 
called a “relative achievement” scale. 
Relative achievement is a measure of 
effort and motivation as well as per- 
formance. By comparing grades with 
intelligence scores, Smith made a 
rating which placed a “B” student 
with average intelligence, for example, 
higher than a “B” student with high 
intelligence. When he compared rela- 
tive achievement with the use of the 
library for materials related to 
courses, he found that every student 
in the top group used nearly all the 
titles assigned or suggested, while 
there was a wide variation of use 
among the students in the bottom 
group.''. This supports a theory that 


" Knapp, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

™"G. Donald Smith, The Nature of Student 
Reading (University of Chicago: Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, December, 1946), p. 58. 
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a library is the most useful educa- 
tional instrument for the well-moti- 
vated student, even though his 
intelligence be average. Any proposal 
to develop library services for genius 
which would neglect normal services 
for the consistent pluggers is open to 
question. To refer again to the ex- 
ample of Jefferson’s genius, the some- 
what duller men who made Jefferson’s 
ideas effective have intellectual needs, 
too. 


LIBRARY NEEDS OF THE GIFTED 


A library supplies the user with 
two basic services. First, it offers him 
a wider range of books and other 
materials than he has at his personal 
disposal. That is the function of the 
library collection. Second, it can pro- 
vide him with a guide and advice for 
the efficient use of the collection. 
That is the function of the library 
staff. To illustrate the meaning of 
these basic services to gifted users, I 
would like to recall two of my ex- 
periences in the circulation depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois 
Library. 

One experience involved a_ high 
school student who had acquired a 
permit to use books in the university 
library. I first remember his coming 
to ask for Gardiner’s Egyptian Gram- 
mar. After spending many pleasant 
Friday afternoons with it, he went on 
to books about other obscure lan- 
guages. He illustrates the need for 
a far ranging collection. Although the 
Egyptian Grammar may be a stan- 
dard reference book in a university 
library, it is not commonly found in 
private homes or in small public and 
high school libraries. Nor could he 
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have been satisfied with that book 
alone, because when he went on to 
study other languages he used books 
that were much more uncommon 
than Gardiner’s. 

Another case illustrates the need 
for personal guidance to the user. The 
student actor who was going to play 
the leading role in King Lear asked 
me for a book that would help him 
get the feel of the way the play had 
been acted. Because my desk in the 
stacks was near the Shakespeare 
books, which I liked to scan, the 
young actor’s request went to my 
head. I happily carried volume after 
volume out of the stacks for him to 
enjoy. Somewhat unhappily he re- 
jected them all as fast as I carried 
them out. He left me to go to the 
reference room where a kind and wise 
librarian directed him to an encyclo- 
pedia. Apparently it had just the 
article for him, judging from the sub- 
sequent fine performance he gave of 
the role. He demonstrated the need 
for a librarian who is sensitive to the 
learner’s thought processes and who 
suggests appropriate books. Many 
of the most pressing questions of the 
most brilliant students are answered 
in the World Almanac, a reference 
source so good and so cheap that 
most libraries could afford to have 
several copies to circulate. The trick 
lies in knowing when to use such 
sources and when to select mor 
common references. 


un- 


LIBRARY COLLECTIONS FOR THE GIFTED 

Library collections with range and 
significance are essential for good 
service to the gifted. Although it is 
an imperfect measure, the most read- 
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ily available standard of range and 
significance is the size of collections. 
The public library standards are 
based on library systems serving 
populations of 100,000 as the smallest 
fully effective units. The standards 
call for library collections of 100,000 
currently useful volumes as a mini- 
mum. They also call for the yearly 
acquisition of 4,000 to 5,000 new titles 
with enough duplicate copies to make 
20,000 new books for the minimum 
collections. 

The book collections of most IIli- 
nois public libraries do not begin to 
approach the standard. Of 480 public 
libraries reporting in 1958-1959, only 
10 had collections as big as 100,000 
volumes and only 13 more had col- 
lections exceeding 50,000 volumes. 
There were 66 libraries with collec- 
tions under 5,000. As for new ac- 
quisitions, only 22 libraries had book 
budgets exceeding $10,000.00. You 
could hardly buy 4,000 significant 
new titles, not to speak of extra 
copies, for less than that. Many 
reporting libraries spent less than 
$100.00 for books. With such weak 
collections and such low rates of 
acquisition we cannot furnish an 
adequate range of reading matter. 

The handicap of weak library col- 
lections for a serious user can be 
shown from a specific case. A person 
enrolled in an adult education course 
with a specific list of readings to fol- 
low fits the definition of a serious 
user. Last summer the University of 
Wisconsin offered a course in liberal 
education for adults for which the 
registrants met on the campus. Books 
for the extensive reading lists were in 
the Memorial Library of the Univer- 
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sity. However, a person without 
access to a large book collection 
would have had a hard time getting 
access to the rather widely known 
books listed. From one list of 51 
titles, 23 were in print in paper- 
back books. The University Co-op 
Bookstore, a fine store with extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive offerings of 
paperback books, had 13 of the 23 
in stock. The Union Bus Depot, with 
139 paperback titles on display, had 
none. The public library in a town 
of 12,000 had 8 of the books."* 

We cannot generalize that the seri- 
ous library user would have to go to 
a scholarly collection to get even 
half the titles on every worthwhile 
reading list, but the books in question 
were not unusual for the purpose. 
They included such titles as: Randall, 
The Making of the Modern Mind; 
Brinton, Ideas and Men; Taylor, The 
Medieval Mind; Haskins, The Rise 
of the Universities; Winship, Guten- 
berg to Plantin: a History of Print- 
ing; Willey, The Seventeenth Century 
Background; Gamow, The Birth and 
Death of the Sun; and Whitehead, 
Science and the Modern World. A\- 
though any collection of 5,000 vol- 
umes is almost sure to have some im- 
portant books I have not read, I 
question whether such a collection 
would have the eight well-known 
books listed above. 


PuBLIC LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 
THE KEY TO VARIETY 
In most communities where public 
libraries exist the public library col- 
lection is the largest in the commu- 
~~ 43 Nelson F. Harding, Unpublished term paper, 


Library School of the University of Wisconsin, 
Summer, 1959. 
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nity, and it is the key to the range 
and variety of books and other li- 
brary materials available to the 
citizens. Academic centers like Madi- 
son, Urbana, and Chicago are the 
exception. School libraries, where 
they exist, have collections that are 
focused on a specific function. Their 
users are the wide range of school 
children, and they cannot predomi- 
nate in adult books which are re- 
quired by gifted minds, both young 
and old. Many school librarians are 
also forced to keep well in mind the 
parent who is likely to regard even 
Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth as too 
spicy for high school students to read. 
Yonsequently, in a standard list of 
books recommended for purchase by 
a school library, we find Mackinlay 
Kantor represented by The Voice of 
Bugle Ann, but not by Andersonville. 
The “Notable Books” selected each 
year by the Notable Books Council 
of the Adult Services Division of 
ALA provide a measure of the dif- 
ference between public library book 
selection and school library book se- 
lection. In the four-year period from 
1954 through 1957, the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries 
recommended only a third of the 
“Notable Books.” ™* 

I am not prepared to say that the 
selection of books for school libraries 
is wrong, nor am I ignorant of the 
fact that alert and well-supported 
school librarians go beyond and in 
advance of standard minimum lists 
in buying books. My point is rather 
that the basis of selecting books for 
school libraries differs from that for 
Vera Cerny, Unpublished term paper, Library 


eet of the University of Wisconsin, Summer, 
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public libraries. The two kinds of 
collections ought to complement each 
other to provide the most complete 
community resources possible. Co- 
operative planning might result, for 
example, in one of the libraries taking 
the responsibility for preserving back 
files of periodicals. As things work 
out now, there are many communities 
where no back files of periodicals 
exist..° There is hardly anything 
harder to obtain from private re- 
sources than a six-year-old magazine. 


LIBRARIANS TO SERVE THE GIFTED 


A good librarian can improve the 
use of the best library collection and 
take fuller advantage of one which is 
not so strong. The inquiring beginner 
needs help to find his way into a field. 
The avid researcher requires biblio- 
graphical assistance to reach the 
printed sources of knowledge. Both 
need very badly the catalogs and in- 
dexes which are prepared and selected 
in the back room of the library and 
which are interpreted every day on 
the public floor. The librarian’s task 
involves an understanding of the pro- 
cedures and directions of inquiry in a 
large variety of subjects, a mastery 
of bibliography, and insight into the 
motivations of the learner. The nature 
of the task fully justifies professional 
education, but the library schools 
have not been able to supply librar- 
ians for all the libraries. A glance at 
public library statistics will hint at 
some of the reasons for this. Figures 
already cited indicate that many po- 
sitions do not warrant the full appli- 
cation of professional skills. Other 


“Sara Fenwick, 


Relationships,” 
pp. 63-74. 


“School and Public Library 
Library Quarterly, January, 1960, 
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figures show that salaries are fre- 
quently too low to justify the ex- 
pense of professional education. Of 
the 480 Illinois public libraries re- 
porting in 1958-1959, nearly half, 222, 
had total salary budgets below 
$3,000.00! 

Questions of professional prepara- 
tion aside, many libraries do not have 
enough workers of any qualification 
to permit time for personal assistance 
to readers. It takes time to find out, 
when a student asks for a book about 
King Lear, that what he really needs 
is an encyclopedia article. It takes 
time to show him how to find books 
about Shakespeare in the catalog. It 
takes time to lead him to the indexes. 
And while you are helping him with 
that, another equally gifted student 
has finished studying the Egyptian 
grammar and wants your time to help 
in finding a book on the Gaelic lan- 
guage. 

It is time well spent, but time you 
do not have if you are submerged in 
charging and discharging books and 
performing the vital mechanical rou- 
tines necessary to keep the library 
open for business. The librarian who 
handles a 300,000 annual circulation 
has a big supervisory job. The selec- 
tion and purchase of 5,000 to 6,000 
new books a year is also time con- 
suming. If he is shaking down a new 
building, that is another drain on his 
time. The task calls for at least seven 
professional assistants. If he has four 
full-time clerks, two part-time clerks, 
a_ half-time cataloger, and some 
pages, and if he is skilled at training 
clerks, talented at inspiring his staff 
with loyalty, alert to short cuts in 
routine, and filled with devotion 
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above and beyond the call of duty, 
he can conduct a valuable community 
service. He will not, however, have 
much time left for aid to readers, and 
neither will any of his staff. This is 
a problem in a public library.'” 

School libraries are sadly under- 
staffed when compared with the new 
school library standards. The new 
standards call for one librarian and 
one library clerk for every 300 stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof up to 
1,000 students. There should be one 
librarian for every 400 students above 
1,000. As I interpret these standards, 
a high school with 2,900 students 
should have eight librarians. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Sara Innis 
Fenwick, a Chicago suburban high 
school with 2,900 students enrolled 
has only two librarians. Another with 
2,500 students has only one. Such 
understaffiing is consistent in the 
suburban area. In some places it has 
turned the librarian’s job into a dis- 
ciplinary nightmare, marked with 
fruitless struggles to keep irrespon- 
sible students from stealing 600 or 
700 books each year. Adequate staffs 
might permit the librarians to con- 
centrate on their true role of acquir- 
ing appropriate library collections 
and directing students in the use of 
them. Adequate book collections with 
an appropriate range and multiple 
copies would relieve the pressure on 
both books and librarian. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At this point it may appear that I 
have presented the gifted looking 
with a jaundiced eye at the library, 


* Park Forest, Illinois. 
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instead of the library looking at the 
gifted. However, as a person engaged 
in the study of libraries I have tried 
to compare the apparent needs of 
gifted users with the resources we 
have at hand to satisfy them. In 
doing this, I have assumed that good 
library service to the gifted is based 
on the essentials of all library service 
—good library collections and expert 
librarians. From that point of view, 
the following observations seem in 
order: 

1. Gifted children have an intellec- 
tual maturity beyond their years; 
therefore, they need to be admitted 
to collections of adult books. 

2. However, abilities among gifted 
children are not evenly spread. They 
may be more highly developed in 
some areas than others. Therefore, 
gifted children will continue to need 
the full complement of juvenile 
books. 

3. Gifted children like other users 
need guidance in the use of materials 
and, depending on their stage of 
thought, the most common sources 
may often best satisfy their needs. 

4. To supply gifted children with 
the full range of materials they re- 
quire, we need to make co-operative 
use of all library resources in the 
community. Librarians in every type 
of library need to familiarize them- 
selves with all the library resources 
of the community—by study, visits, 
and contacts with other librarians. 

5. Although library co-operation is 
vital, the distinctions between dif- 
ferent kinds of library service are also 
important. The public library can- 
not be a good public library if it 
also has to be a school library. The 
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scholarly library cannot appropri- 
ately serve crowds of high school 
students writing themes. By the same 
standard, school libraries cannot per- 
form the functions of public and re- 
search libraries. That is to say, co- 
operation makes more effective use 
of different kinds of services, but it 
does not eliminate the need for any 
one of them. 

6. Weak public libraries should 
take advantage of the Illinois state 
law permitting them to consolidate 
in larger units of service. Tax bases 
are too narrow to support 480 good 
public library systems in Illinois. At 
the same time, Illinos public libraries 
should seek the maximum tax rates 
allowed by Illinois law. Although the 
maximum rates, set in a bygone day, 
are too low for the support of ade- 
quate library service in most commu- 
nities, few public libraries in Illinois 
even receive the low maximum. 

Many special aspects of serving the 
gifted merit further study and dis- 
cussion. For one thing, we need to 
study ways of convincing people that 
they need good book collections and 
good libraries. Public understanding 
of the need is not now adequate. For 
example, James Bryant Conant in his 
recommendations for improving the 
American high school failed to men- 
tion the school library or librarians. 
Such lapses are all the more dis- 
couraging in the face of rising taxes 
and mounting tax resistance. Even 
the small increases in financial sup- 
port required to bring our public 
library tax rates to the legal maxi- 
mum meet with opposition. 

A second avenue of inquiry is con- 
cerned with the effect of librarians’ 
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school and 


and 
policy on the free use of libraries. 
Although the proportion of students 
who use the library freely is regret- 
tably small, it may not be students’ 
impercipience or laziness which is 


attitudes library 


responsible. Some librarians have 
been reported to discourage students 
from coming to the library for pleas- 
urable exploration. Others have barred 
students with textbooks from the 
door, although some assignments 
logically require the use of textbooks 
in conjunction with library materials. 
Often, too, the most gifted students 
have the least chance to use the li- 
brary. They take extra courses re- 
quiring extra class attendance and 
have no period left in the school day 
to visit the library. At the same time, 
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early closing hours for the school 
buildings and the lack of enough 
library staff to cover a longer sched- 
ule prevent the offering of school 
library service in the evening. Pre- 
sumably the public library is ex- 
pected to fill the gap. However, to 
use the public library as a school 
library is to lay on it a responsibility 
for which it is neither best fitted nor 
legally obligated. 

Finally, we might study the pro- 
grams begun by some librarians espe- 
cially for gifted students. Some of 
these programs are in the best tradi- 
tions of librarianship. All of them, 
however, depend on good book col- 
lections administered by persons of 
competence, intelligence, and imagi- 
nation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Dr. Ludwig Sickmann, lecturer in the library school at the University of Cologne, 
Germany, will be a visiting lecturer at the University of Chicago Graduate Library School 
during the summer session. Several class lectures and informal talks with students have 
been scheduled, and a public lecture, “Library Developments and Education for Librarian- 
ship in Europe,” will be presented on June 30. Librarians and others who are interested 
will be welcome to attend not only the public lecture but any of the other meetings, with- 
out formal registration. 








What Price Revision? 


THELMA EATON 


Professor, Graduate School of Library Science 
University of Illinois 


yes MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY is 
a period of change and this 
change is as evident in cataloging and 
classification as it is in the world 
around us. After decades of devel- 
oping, expanding, and explaining 
cataloging codes, classification sched- 
ules, and subject heading lists, we are 
suddenly taking a new look at the 
tools we have and changing them. No 
one is more conscious of the amount 
of change than the classroom teacher, 
and it may be that he is less ready to 
welcome the revised editions than are 
people who feel the need for im- 
proved tools in order to do their daily 
work. 

Practicing catalogers are only too 
well aware of the changes and the ex- 
panding knowledge of our day, only 
too conscious of the problem of fitting 
new books into old classification 
schemes. For the practicing cataloger 
each new tool seems to offer hope. 
Catalogers are ready to welcome a 
new classification scheme with an 
outline that follows the order of 
knowledge as it is known today, to 


Talk given at Catalogers’ Section meeting, ILA 
Conference, Chicago, November 20, 1959. 


use a new subject heading list that 
follows the language in current use, 
and even to adopt new rules of entry 
if they will serve the library patron 
better. The practicing cataloger is 
anxious to adopt tools that will pro- 
duce a better organization of the li- 
brary. 

To the cataloging teacher the new 
tools may seem like an added burden, 
something more to be taught in al- 
ready full schedules. The students 
cannot be trained to use only the 
new; they must understand what 
lies just around the corner in the past 
or they will not understand what they 
find in libraries. Moreover, the stu- 
dents who go out today may find 
themselves using the old tools or en- 
gaged in recataloging or reclassifica- 
tion projects as a library decides to 
adopt the new. In a period of a dozen 
years we have had a new cataloging 
code in two parts, with another one 
promised in the near future, two new 
editions of the Decimal Classification 
scheme, two new editions of the 
Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings, and three editions of the Sears 
List of Subject Headings. It appears 
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that this steady supply of revisions 
will continue indefinitely. With each 
revision come changes, and the li- 
braries must decide whether to adopt 
the new or continue with the old. 
This is not a new problem; it is as old 
as the organization of books in li- 


braries. But what is new is the fre-- 


quency of revision, the amount of 
change, and the consequent cost of 
revision. The increasing size of li- 
braries makes change in our day a 
more expensive matter than it might 
have been in other times. Each li- 
brary will, in time, have to decide on 
its ability to pay the cost of accepting 
the revisions that have been made. 
The changes which are found in the 
revised codes, schedules, and lists are 
of two types: those that can be 
adopted and incorporated into the 
existing catalog without making 
changes in books already cataloged, 
and those that must be accepted in 
toto or not at all. Since as catalogers 
we are dedicated to bringing like 
things together, we cannot adopt a 
new form of entry for something al- 
ready in the catalog without changing 
that older material. We cannot adopt 
a new classification scheme that will 
separate books on a single topic, and 
we cannot accept a new subject head- 
ing list that will put like things under 
two subjects; if we accept the new, 
we must change what already exists. 
If a change is such that any new 
material affected by a new rule will 
not be placed in the catalog in rela- 
tion to material already there, the 
change can be accepted without 
change of earlier material, therefore 
without any cost. One of the simplest 
examples of such material is found in 
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rules for festschriften. Since fest- 
schrift volumes are usually written 
only once about a person the problem 
of putting like material together does 
not occur, and a change of rule does 
not require recataloging earlier fest- 
schrift volumes. We can find three 
quite different rules for this kind of 
entry in three different codes. Cutter 
recommended the entry under the 
name of the man honored, with the 
word “testimonial” after hisname. To 
me that makes sense because when 
I am looking for such a volume, I 
remember that it is a volume in 
honor of some man. I know there was 
a volume on Carleton J. H. Hayes, 
but I have no idea who edited it. I 
once spent a long time searching for 
a volume published in honor of 
Wilberforce Eames. The 1908 rules 
decided that the society or institution 
which issued the work was the real 
author and specified entry under the 
corporate body, with added entries 
under the title and person written 
about. In the event no institution was 
responsible, the entry was under title. 
The 1949 rules say to enter under 
society or institution, lacking that 
under editor, or lacking that under 
title, and to make a subject entry 
under person in whose honor the book 
was written. Take as an example, 
Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by 
His Colleagues and Friends on His 
Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of 
Congress, 5 April 1929. According to 
Cutter’s rules you would have needed 
a single card under the heading, 
“Putnam, Herbert, testimonial.” But 
the rules in effect when this book 
came out were the 1908 rules. Since 
the book was not published by a so- 
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ciety or institution, the entry would 
have been under title, with an added 
entry, an ordinary secondary entry, 
not a subject entry, under Putnam. 
But what happens if you are cata- 
loging this book today using the 1949 
rules? There is no society or institu- 
tion, but there are editors; so the 
main entry is under William Warner 
Bishop, the editor, and there is an 
added title entry, an added subject 
entry for Putnam, and possibly a 
joint editor entry. Interestingly 
enough the single card of Cutter’s 
rules would probably serve every pa- 
tron who looks for the book. But for 
this discussion the point is not how 
many more cards there are today, but 
the fact that this change of rule does 
not affect earlier works. Older fest- 
schriften can be left where they are 
and newer ones can follow the new 
rules without inconveniencing any- 
one except a rather logical user of 
the catalog who can’t see why the 
added entry is sometimes typed in 
red and sometimes in black. 
Revisions of cataloging codes have 
given full attention to the cost of 
changing entries and as a result past 
changes have been primarily changes 
of description rather than changes of 
entry. An example is the dropping of 
the author’s name from the tran- 
scription of the title page according 
to the 1949 rules. So long as the entry 
word remained the same and the title 
proper was copied in the same man- 
ner as it appeared on the title page, 
changes in fullness of title, in colla- 
tion, and in notes could be accepted 
without any necessity for revising 
previous work. Advance information 
indicates that our next code of rules 
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will have changes in entry. As a li- 
brarian you would be free to refuse 
to accept the new rules, but with our 
dependence on printed cards, we are 
going to find it incumbent upon us to 
accept whatever new rules are ac- 
cepted by the Library of Congress. 
The cost in recataloging will be con- 
siderable, but there is no way to 
avoid it if you wish to accept the 
advantage of having your author 
established for you by Library of 
Congress or the Wilson Company. 
Libraries endured this same kind of 
change when they accepted the unit 
card cataloging which had _ been 
adopted by the Library of Congress in 
order to accept printed cards when 
they were first offered to libraries. If 
anyone here remembers the 1908 rules 
he may recall that Rule 2 for joint 
authors placed both names on the 
author line. A footnote stated the Li- 
brary of Congress practice, which is 
common today. 

If librarians have little option in 
the matter of accepting new cata- 
loging rules, they do have a certain 
amount of freedom in the matter of 
classification. The best writers on 
classification insist that you group 
books for the convenience of readers, 
and, therefore, classification must be 
done for an individual library. True, 
most of us follow the Decimal Classi- 
fication, but by means of broad and 
close classification we can adjust the 
scheme to meet special needs in li- 
braries of different types and sizes. 
The theory of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion has called for expansion upon a 
fixed base. Dewey’s promise, made in 
the second edition, that changes in 
the base were not to be made, was 
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adhered to for sixty-five years. In the 
first fourteen editions there were 
relatively few instances of a change of 
base. One familiar change of base is 
to be found in the European history 
number which was changed in the 
tenth edition, following World War I. 
As you no doubt remember, the first 
edition of Dewey, 1876, had no sub- 
divisions, but consisted of the 1,000 
places of the third summary. The 
subdivisions made their appearance 
in the second edition of 1885. Gen- 
eral works on European history were 
divided into two parts: 940.1 covered 
the period of medieval history from 
476 to 1453, and 940.5 was modern 
history from 1453 to date. Subdivi- 
sions under 940.1 were: 940.2, Rise of 
New Nations; 940.3, Age of Feudal- 
ism; 940.4, Age of Chivalry. Under 
940.5 the subdivisions were: 940.6, 
The Renaissance; 940.7, The Age of 


the Reformation; 940.8, The Na- 
poleonic Period; 940.9, Current 
History. 


This outline continued through the 
eighth edition of 1913. The ninth 
edition which appeared only two 
years later recognized the need for 
expanding the section on Current 
History, which began with 1815. The 
number 940.91 was assigned to the 
19th century. The 20th century was 
given the number 940.912 and the 
European War was given the number 
940.913. There was a veritable flow 
of materials about the First World 
War, and the long notation needed 
for these books was far from satis- 
factory. The ninth edition had been 
rushed through because copies were 
exhausted and libraries were in need 
of them. Certain tables on which 
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work had been begun were not 
finished in time for the ninth edition 
but did appear in the tenth edition. 
In that edition, published in 1919, 
the 940 schedule was recast, appear- 
ing in the form known today: 940.1, 
Medieval Europe; 940.2, Modern 
Europe; 940.3, Great War; 940.4, 
Military History. This demanded 
alteration of notation already in use 
in libraries, something that Dewey 
had been unwilling to consider up to 
this time, but he explained that the 
“gain from having bases of 4 instead 
of 6 figures for this detailed classifi- 
cation seemed clearly to justify the 
cost of renumbering material already 
in 940.”? 

I have never seen any figures on 
this point. I do not know how many 
libraries, as the University of Illinois, 
decided not to renumber, but to con- 
tinue using the schedule established 
in 1885 and expanded in 1915. Such 
libraries faced the problem of devel- 
oping their own expansions, but that 
was not difficult. These could be 
worked out by establishing an anal- 
ogy with the new expansion. The 
expense of renumbering was saved, 
but long notation must have become 
more and more of a problem with the 
passing of time. It should be added 
that in libraries which accepted the 
new scheme some books were missed 
in the reclassification project. Cer- 
tainly I have seen libraries which still 
have books on feudalism rubbing 
shoulders with the First World War. 
Until I settled down to check it for 
this paper, I thought the number for 
collections of short stories from vari- 
1 Melvil, Dewey, Decimal Classification (10th 


ed.; Lake Placid Club, New York: Forest Press, 
1919), p. 46. 
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ous languages had been changed at 
some point. Certainly I have known 
libraries that put books on how to 
write short stories and collections of 
stories both in 808.3. Imagine my 
surprise at discovering that from the 
second edition through the eleventh, 
the statement under 808.1 to 808.7 
read: “These heads and the same 
under 809, include only works about 
poetry, etc., regardless of language.” 
However, there was no place for a 
collection of stories from various 
literatures; so the librarians had used 
808.3 for both the collections of 
stories and the books about fiction. 
Probably they had many more col- 
lections than books about the forms 
of literature. The twelfth edition 
finally took care of this by making 
808.8 with subdivisions for form of 
literature the proper place for collec- 
tions. I dare say there are libraries 
throughout the state that have gen- 
eral collections of poetry in both 
808.1 and 808.81. 

Thus the changes that required 
anything more than additional deci- 
mals were few until the fifteenth 
edition appeared. In the fifteenth edi- 
tion there were a good many changes. 
Some of them were in the nature of 
adaptations practiced by certain li- 
braries. From the beginning of classi- 
fication, librarians have tended to 
make adaptations for their own needs. 
I have known a good many school 
librarians who considered it unnec- 
essary to separate travel and descrip- 
tion from history, and they, no doubt, 
were happy when the fifteenth edition 
came out with the two combined. 
But for the people who had not made 
such changes from the printed scheme, 
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it was now necessary to make changes 
on book pockets and cards, on cata- 
log cards, and on spines of books to 
conform to the printed schedule. The 
sixteenth edition discontinued some 
of the changes established by the 
fifteenth and set up a fairly large 
number of other changes. These are 
marked in the schedule and if you are 
using a sixteenth edition you are 
familiar with the dagger and the 
asterisk which represent numbers 
used in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
editions which do not appear in the 
sixteenth edition. No one can accept 
the sixteenth edition without being 
faced by a considerable amount of 
adjusting of existing classification. 
Although the sixteenth edition was 
supposed to follow the fourteenth it 
contains many changes which must 
be made by the libraries to bring their 
collection into line. Libraries which 
adopted the fifteenth edition and are 
now changing to the sixteenth edition 
have even more changes to make in 
order to accept the present edition. 
We are told that the seventeenth edi- 
tion will bring more changes. 

A systematic classification scheme 
can well continue in use over a long 
period of time without change of the 
existing scheme. New material will 
need to be added and the terms of 
the scheme may be altered. I have 
never been certain this last was nec- 
essary when only the librarians work 
with the schedule, but I do admit 
that it would be not only desirable 
but essential if the terms were used 
on guide cards in a classified catalog. 
If the systematic plan is sound there 
is room for new material, although 
the notation may be long. When we 
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consider subject headings, we are 
facing something that must change. 
Our language grows and develops, 
and the passing of time will force us 
to change our subject headings to 
match the language of the patrons. 
We are relieved when the lists catch 
up with custom. Some of you must 
be as relieved as I am that the Li- 
brary of Congress has finally, in its 
sixth edition, replaced HOUSE DECORA- 
TION with INTERIOR DECORATION. Other 
changes may seem of less importance, 
as CATALOGING—MAPS to CATALOGING 
OF MAPS, and MINKS to MINK FARM- 
ING. Some of the new headings in 
lists will seem highly desirable, others 
you may want to question, particu- 
larly when the subject headings 
change as rapidly as they do in Sears. 
For example the sixth edition, 1950, 
used the heading ABILITY—TESTING. 
Four years later the dash had been 
dropped and we find ABILITY TESTING, 
a form that would probably sound 
right to the general public. In the 
eighth edition of 1959, ABILITY TESTING 
is merely a see reference directing you 
to the new subject APTITUDE TESTING. 
The Library of Congress form in both 
the fifth and sixth editions is ABILITY 
—TESTING. 

What have I said thus far? Pri- 
marily I have pointed out the changes 
that we find in the tools of our trade. 
Must you change every time there is 
a change in a tool? Except in the 
matter of author entry it seems to me 
that any library is free to exercise its 
own judgment. I know full well that 
is a controversial statement, and I 
find any number of people today who 
think the do all and end all of tech- 
nical processes is complete centraliza- 
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tion with everyone accepting a single 
form. This saves work, but I am not 
certain it best serves the individual 
needs of libraries. I question the use 
of L.C. subject headings and the 
D.C. numbers on L.C. cards without 
adapting to the needs of the indi- 
vidual library. For small rural li- 
braries the L.C. headings are prob- 
ably not the best forms. Certainly 
the Sears form AIRPLANES is a good 
deal better than L.C.’s AEROPLANES. 
The Decimal class numbers given on 
L.C. cards are frequently too close 
a classification for rural libraries. 
And you cannot move from close to 
broad classification merely by drop- 
ping off the last numbers. If you 
have a collection of plays by French 
dramatists of the early part of the 
20th century, the D.C. number could 
correctly be given as 842.912038. Cut- 
ting off the 08 or even .91208 would 
not make this broad classification; it 
would make it incorrect by moving 
it from a collection of French plays 
to the work of an individual French 
dramatist. To change 842.91208 to 
broad classification would mean to 
use 842.08. I feel strongly that the 
arrangement of books on the shelves 
and the arrangement of entries in the 
catalog should exist for the benefit 
of the patrons of the library. This 
means that you choose from existing 
schedules and lists what will be 
for your own needs. 
that whatever policy is adopted must 
be carried out throughout your li- 
brary. Consequently, any co-opera- 
tive program requires careful check- 
ing by the library for its own use— 
not blind acceptance. 

As I said earlier, I am afraid that 


best 
It also means 
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we will have to accept cataloging 
rules as they are established. The 
alternative is to prepare all your own 
cards. It seems unwise to throw away 
the service offered by printed cards. 
If the new rules are changed as much 
as seems to be indicated, this will be 
an expensive proposition and it will 
be carried out over a long period of 
time. Certain things will not need to 
be changed. Even if the rules for 
anonymous books are changed, it will 
probably not be necessary to change 
entries already in the catalog. Pre- 
sumably they will stand as they are. 
Changes relating to corporate bodies 
will have to be if additional 
material is received. How much will 
this changing of entries cost? I do 
not know, but you could figure out 
in your own libraries what it costs to 
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make clerical changes for just one 
book by noting the time required to 
remove the cards from the catalog 
and shelf list, erase headings (this 
is preferable to retyping because re- 
typed cards must be proof read), type 
in new headings, change headings on 
book cards and on book pockets if 
you use authors there, change Cutter 
number if you use Cutter number on 
the spine of the book, and then refile 
cards. True, you can set up an as- 
sembly line procedure that will be 
faster than your number of books 
times what is required for one book, 
but the amount of time required is 
considerable. If you make _ your 
changes of entry on the basis of 
printed cards, that is a clerical rou- 
tine, but if you make your decisions 
of entry on the basis of the new code, 
there is work for the cataloger. 

In this matter of revision of entries 
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I think it is worthwhile to note that 
in the most recent study of catalog 
use, the one conducted by Sidney 
Jackson,” it was discovered that the 
present rules of entry seemed per- 
fectly satisfactory to the users of the 
catalog. No one was unable to locate 
material because of a complex entry. 
The suggestion was made in the re- 
port of that study that a change of 
entry rules would appear to be made 
for the benefit of catalogers rather 
than for the benefit of patrons of 
libraries. I have noted at various 
times that criticisms of cataloging 
and classification seemed to be aimed 
at things which a layman might not 
understand if he were suddenly given 
the job of preparing catalog entries. 
These things are taught in library 
schools and should offer no problem 
for the person who has 
structed, but they could well pose 


been in- 


problems for the person who lacks 
the background. A 
simple example is to be found in the 


library school 


distinction between anonymous works 
and anonymous classics. Apparently 
the new code will not treat these as 
separate things but will establish a 
uniform procedure to cover all books 
for which no author can be identified. 
I am the first to admit that it is 
difficult to teach a first term class in 
cataloging the difference between 
anonymous works and anonymous 
classics, but once the difference, from 
the point of view of the cataloger, is 
grasped the 
present no problems to the cataloger, 


two kinds of entries 


and the study of catalog use indicates 


*Sidney L. Jackson, Catalog Use Study (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1958), pp. 21, 
64, 78. 
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that they present no problems to the 
patron. 

Libraries will probably feel that 
they have to accept the rules for en- 
try in order to gain maximum value 
from printed cards, but in the matter 
of classification they will be free to 
do what they have done for years. 
They will change some numbers and 
retain others. In every case they must 
first settle down and compare the old 
schedule with the new one and the 
shelf list of the library. In all prob- 
abality they will need to go to their 
shelves and examine the actual books 
they have in the collection. They 
may find that earlier adaptations 
made by the individual library seem 
unsatisfactory in the light of today’s 
knowledge, and they may be faced 
with considerable changing of earlier 
work that has been done in a manner 
peculiar to that library. Change they 
must, if they accept the new scheme 
and continue to shelve the books in 
one sequence. You cannot just adopt 
new numbers and leave the old. You 
will find an odd mixture on your 
shelves if you use numbers from the 
various editions of Dewey without 
checking and editing to fit your li- 
brary. If you have followed the four- 
teenth edition without variation you 
will have reserved 788.1 for works 
about the trumpet, 788.3 for works 
about the cornet, and 788.47 for the 
valve bugle. If you have changed to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth edition you 
will have placed new works on the 
trumpet and valve bugle with the 
cornet in 788.1. Such confusion on 
the shelves does not create a pleasing 
picture of the librarian’s ability. If 
you feel that the saxophone should be 
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classified by the characteristic of its 
reed, by all means remove it from the 
fourteenth edition number for brass 
instruments and place it in the six- 
teenth edition number for the wood 
instruments, reed group, but change 
all books on the saxophone already 
in the library from 788.43 to 788.66. 

It is true that some libraries have 
adopted a new classification without 
reclassifying books already in the 
library. One of the papers at a recent 
institute at the University of Illinois 
campus gave an example of such a 
change-over, but as one listened to 
the description of the reclassification 
project one discovered that in every 
open area, such as reading rooms and 
the reference room, the change-over 
was completed. The books that are 
not being reclassified are in closed- 
stack areas and are set apart from the 
new works. This was a complete re- 
classification job involving a change 
from Cutter’s Expansive Classifica- 
tion to Library of Congress Classi- 
fication, and although both notations 
consist of capital letters and figures, 
they can be distinguished at a glance. 
Such a reclassification project in a 
closed-stack library is possible, but 
in any situation where the people 
have access to the books it is nec- 
essary to follow a single scheme in 
the open areas. This applies partic- 
ularly to revisions because people can 
so easily find only one reference in a 
catalog and go to a single number. 
The catalog, although an excellent 
supplement to the open shelves, can- 
not take the place of the correct 
grouping of like things together on 
open shelves. 

What does it cost to change class 
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numbers of books already in your li- 
brary? After you have determined the 
new class number, the cost is what- 
ever it costs you to take a book from 
the shelf, pull three or more cards 
from the catalog, one from the shelf 
list, and erase and replace eight num- 
bers, one on shelf list, three on cata- 
log cards, one on the spine of the 
book, one on book plate or inside 
cover, one on pocket, and one on book 
card. (You will notice that I did 
not include changes in accession book 
or any extra pages throughout the 
book where call number is recorded.) 
Then the cards must be refiled. The 
cost is considerable any way you fig- 
ure it. Of course, if you are changing 
entries and class numbers at the same 
time, the cost for the two operations 
is not twice the cost of one. 
Changing subject headings is an 
eternal process in any library. Head- 
ings and see references are changed 
as needed. You do not wait until 
1960 to remove a cross-reference card 
from “flying machines” to “air- 
planes.” You do not postpone the 
adoption of headings for new sub- 
jects. Part of the business of main- 
taining a catalog includes a regular 
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plan of surveying it to check on cards 
that must be replaced because they 
are dirty or worn, or change subject 
headings that have become outdated, 
to add or delete cross references. No 
one has ever found an easy way of 
changing subject headings. I have 
been waiting for someone to produce 
gummed perforated sheets with sec- 
tions two spaces high and about 3% 
inches long on which new headings 
could be typed and then applied to 
cards. It seems to me that it would 
be faster than erasing, but it, too, 
would take time. 

It is evident that the application 
to our libraries of any of the revised 
classification schedules, subject head- 
ing lists, or cataloging codes that find 
their way to our desks will cost a 
considerable amount, and a library 
is wise to weigh the value of the 
change in terms of what will be re- 
ceived for the expenditure. We must 
admit that revision is not an unmixed 
blessing; it costs time and money and 
disrupts the library. Let us measure 
well both the value of the change 
and the cost before we revise. Let us 
limit our revising to that which will 
profit us most. 
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CHARGING SYSTEM which com- 

bines advantages of both trans- 
action number systems IBM 
systems has been devised at Eastern 
Michigan University Library, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. A detailed explana- 
tion is given here with the thought 


and 


that other libraries, particularly col- 
lege or smaller university libraries, 
might want to consider this system 
if library plans call for a speeding up 
of charging and especially discharging 
procedures. The transaction number 
system either alone or combined with 
the IBM processing can be adapted 
to most charging systems where the 
call slip is filled out by the borrower 
and is used as the charge card; that 
is, a blank charge card is used each 
with the 
borrower filling in call number, au- 
thor, title, in 
name and address. 

Under the 
increasing circulation at Eastern 
Michigan University the 
discharging process, which required 


time the book circulates, 


and addition to his 


impact of a rapidly 


Library, 


each book, 


broke 
down, resulting in congested work 
space behind the circulation desk and, 
in too many instances, the unavail- 
ability of returned books for twenty- 
four hours or more. 


the slipping of 


In an effort to 
remedy these problems, the library 
staff decided to experiment with the 


system described by Leo R. Rift in 
the article, “An Inexpensive Trans 
action Number Charging System 


With Book Record,” published in 
College and Research Libraries, 
March, 1957, 112-118: ‘The 
transaction number system was first 


pages 


used in the summer session of 1957. 
IBM charge 
cards replaced the traditional 


In the spring of 1953, 
3-by-5 
call slip. The library had been con- 
sidering the possibility of using an 
IBM system sinc« IBM 
equipment was installe cam- 


1955 when 
Fe wWwnen 


d on the 


pus for registration records and other 
administrative purpose: 

Because discharging procedures 
were so much improved by the simple 


change-over to the transaction num- 
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ber system in June, 1957—even be- 
fore the full mechanization of record 
keeping by means of IBM processing 
—a detailed outline of both methods 
will be given in this report. Many de- 
tails given in Mr. Rift’s article will be 
repeated here to show that no violent 
upheaval would result in a gradual 
change from any discharging method 
that requires the slipping of each 
book to the transaction number 
method that makes 
necessary. 

Perhaps only those libraries that 
would have ready access to IBM 
equipment without charge for either 
the use of the tabulating equipment 
or the operator’s time should consider 
changing to an IBM system. It is 
imperative that the IBM tabulating 
office be easily accessible to the 
circulation department of the library. 
If the full circulation files can be 
carried either manually or by book 
truck to the tabulating room weekly, 
there should be no serious problem. 


slipping un- 


SYSTEM A 


TRANSACTION NUMBER SYSTEM 

WITH A 3-BY-5 CALL Siip USED As 
CHARGE CARD 

Equipment. (1) Numbering ma- 
chine which combines’ duplicate 
stamping of transaction number and 
date due. [Example] DECI 1, 17243 
(2) Separate stamp for renewals, 
giving date due only. (3) Another 
stamp for materials dated with the 
current date and no transaction num- 
ber, e.g., faculty charges. (4) Trans- 
action number book reproduced from 
four stencils (see illustration). (5) 
Prestamped slips of paper which will 
aid in routing books which are being 
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discharged. These slips are stamped: 
“overdue,” “faculty,” “overdue paid,” 
and “reserved.” These slips will be 
referred to as “flags” elsewhere in this 
article. 

Charging. The patron presents at 
the circulation desk the charge card 
with the book’s call number, author, 
and title, and his own name and 
address. After bringing the requested 
book from the stacks, the desk at- 
tendant verifies the call number, 
author, and title. The desk attendant 
also adds the copy number and ac- 
cession number where necessary and 
initials the charge card. The charge 
card is then stamped with a trans- 
action number, e.g., 17243, and the 
date due. The same number and date 
are stamped on the date due slip in 
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the book. Only the processing of 
books charged for two weeks is being 
considered in most of the steps de- 
tailed here since other charges require 
special handling that does not involve 
the transaction number. 

Tabbing for Date Due. Each morn- 
ing all two-week charges from the 
previous day are tabbed with Scotch 
tape in the appropriate position along 
the top edge of the charge card (see 
illustration). The tabbing is planned 
so that sorting for overdues will be 
done only once each week, namely, 
Wednesday morning. Books borrowed 
Wednesday through Friday are dated 
due Friday, two weeks later. Books 
borrowed Saturday through Tuesday 
are dated due Tuesday, two weeks 
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stamped; however, all books charged 
during one week, Wednesday through 
Tuesday, are tabbed in the same 
position and will be pulled at the 
same time for checking as overdues. 
Faculty charges, missing books, books 
lost and paid for, and books at the 
bindery are designated by special 
tabbing or stamping in order that the 
records can be incorporated in the 
general file and withdrawn as needed. 
Immediately after tabbing all charge 
cards are ready to be interfiled into 
the circulation files which are main- 
tained in call number order. 

Discharging. All books are returned 
to the discharge table where the 
transaction number on the date due 
slip is read. The sheet with the cor- 
responding number [see illustration, 
page 307] is located in the transaction 
number book and the number is 
crossed off. The date due and trans- 
action number are canceled on the 
date due slip and the book is ready 
for shelving. 

Any book without a transaction 
number must be transferred from the 
discharge table to the circulation files 
where the charge slip will be pulled. 
These will include faculty charges as 
well as periodicals and other mate- 
rials restricted to use in the building. 

Discharging Overdue Books. If 
the fine is paid when an overdue book 
is returned, no special handling is 
necessary except that before routing 
the book to the discharge table a flag 
is inserted stating that the fine has 
been paid. When an overdue book 
is left at the discharge table and the 
borrower does not pay the fine im- 
mediately, special handling is nec- 
essary if the fine is to be collected 
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later. After canceling the number in 
the transaction number book a flag 
stating that the book is overdue is 
inserted, and the book is routed to 
the circulation files where the charge 
card is removed and a fine record 
made. 


Sorting for Overdues. Once each 
week, on Wednesday morning, all 
cards for books due the preceding 
Friday or Tuesday are pulled from 
the circulation file. Such cards will 
all have been tabbed in one tabbing 
position as noted in paragraph on 
“Tabbing” given above. All cards 
tabbed as overdue the previous week 
or earlier will also be pulled from the 
circulation file. These cards are then 
divided into packs corresponding with 
the pages of the transaction number 
book. It is not necessary that cards 
be arranged in perfect numerical 
sequence for each page. 


Each pack of cards is next checked 
against the corresponding sheet of the 
transaction number book. The trans- 
action number on every card is 
checked against the matching number 
on the sheet. If the number on the 
sheet has been crossed off, the book 
has been returned and the charge 
card may be canceled or discarded. 
If the number has not been crossed 
off, this means that the book is either 
overdue or has been renewed. [See 
“Renewals,” page 309.] 


The cards with transaction num- 
bers which match those numbers not 
crossed off or renewed on the trans- 
action number sheet are processed as 
overdues. Before refiling cards for 
overdue books the Scotch tape tab 
is clipped off, overdue ffotices are 
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prepared, and the cards are retabbed 
to indicate that the book is overdue. 

Reserving a Book for Another 
Borrower. If a person wishes to 
reserve a book which is already 
charged out, the desk attendant 
stamps the current charge card 
“Reserved” and copies the transac- 
tion number and date due onto the 
call slip of the person reserving the 
book. The number in the transaction 
number book is also stamped 
“Reserved.” A book represented by a 
transaction number stamped “Re- 
served” cannot be renewed. If the 
corresponding transaction number is 
found to be canceled, it means that 
the book has been returned recently 
but has not yet been reshelved. 

Renewals. The borrower presents 
the book to be renewed at the dis- 
charge table where the transaction 
number book is kept. The desk at- 
tendant checks the transaction num- 
ber on the date due slip and stamps 
the matching transaction number in 
the transaction number book with 
the new date due. The earlier date 
due, but not the transaction number, 
is canceled on the date due slip; the 
new date due is stamped below that 
number. If the number in the trans- 
action number book has been stamped 
“Reserved,” the book cannot be re- 
newed. 


When the cards for overdue books 
are pulled from the circulation file by 
means of the Scotch tape tabs as out- 
lined in the preceding discussion [see 
“Sorting of Overdues, page 309], the 
cards for renewed books will also be 
pulled. As the transaction numbers 
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on these cards are checked against the 
numbers in the transaction number 
book, the renewals will stand out be- 
cause of the new date due which has 
been stamped into the numbers in 
the transaction number book. The 
charge cards for renewals are redated 
with the new date due, the old tabs 
are clipped off and new tabs indi- 
cating the new due date are affixed 
before refiling. 


Special Note for Filing. A charge 
card is not routinely withdrawn from 
the circulation files until the Wednes- 
day after the book it represents ac- 
tually becomes due. This results in 
duplicate charges in the files for any 
book that has been returned before 
the two-week loan period is up if the 
book is charged out to another bor- 
rower within that two-week period. 
This duplication should be noticed 
when the new charge is being filed. 
When a new charge is noted to be 
identical with another charge already 
in the file as to call number, the card 
with the lower transaction number is 
discarded. The higher transaction 
number will always be the determin- 
ing factor as to the valid charge. 
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SYSTEM B 
TRANSACTION NUMBER SYSTEM WITH 
AN IBM CALL Sip USED AS CHARGE 

CARD AND FULL IBM PROCESSING 

Equipment. (1) Numbering ma- 
chine which combines’ duplicate 
stamping of transaction number and 
date due. [Example] DECI1, 17243 
(2) Separate stamp for renewals, 
giving date due only. (3) Another 
stamp for materials dated with the 
current date and no transaction num- 
ber, e.g., faculty charges. (4) A file 
of transaction number cards to be 
used for discharging purposes. (The 
verso of previously used charge cards 
or other scrap IBM cards are auto- 
matically sequence punched with 
transaction numbers by the IBM Re- 
producer; another IBM machine, the 
Interpreter, automatically prints these 
numbers on the cards.) (5) Pre- 
stamped slips of paper which will aid 
in routing books which are being dis- 
charged. These slips are stamped: 
“overdue,” “faculty,” “overdue paid,” 
and “reserved.” They will be referred 
to as “flags” elsewhere in this article. 

Charging. The patron presents at 
the circulation desk the charge card 
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[see illustration] with the book’s call 
number, author, and title, and his 
own name and address. After bringing 
the requested book from the stacks, 
the desk attendant verifies the call 
number, author, and title. The desk 
attendant also adds the copy number 
and accession number where neces- 
sary and initials the charge card. The 
charge card is then stamped with a 
transaction number, e.g., 17243, and 
the date due. The same number and 
date due are stamped on the date due 
slip in the book. Because each vol- 
ume of a set has to be handled as a 
separate transaction, one charge card 
is needed for each volume charged 
out. Only the processing of books 
charged for two weeks is being con- 
sidered in most of the steps detailed 
here since other charges require spe- 
cial handling which does not involve 
the transaction number. 

Coding for Date Due and Trans- 
action Number. Each morning all 
charge cards from the previous day 
are taken to the IBM tabulating 
office. The charge cards are arranged 
in call number order. The date coding 
is planned so that sorting for over- 
dues will be necessary only once each 
week, namely, Wednesday morning. 
Books borrowed Wednesday through 
Friday are dated due Friday, two 
weeks later. Books borrowed Saturday 
through Tuesday are dated due Tues- 
day, two wecks later. The books be- 
come due as stamped; however, all 
books charged during one weck, 
Wednesday through Tuesday, are 
date punched in the same position 
and will be sorted at the same time 
for checking as overdues. The coding 
for date due is done by the IBM 
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Reproducer; the operation in which 
all cards in a deck are coded with the 
same information given on a program 
card is called “gang punching.” All 
two-week charges are gang punched 
for date due; every two-week charge 
is also individually key punched with 
the transaction number. Faculty 
charges are gang punched to desig- 
nate faculty loans for inventory pur- 
poses. Special coding designates 
books in the reserve reading room 
collection, missing books, books lost 
and paid for, and books at the bind- 
ery in order that these records can 
be incorporated into the general file 
and withdrawn by IBM sorting as 
needed. Following the IBM punch- 
ing all charge cards are returned to 
the library where they are incorpo- 
rated into the complete circulation 
files which are 
number order. 
Discharging. All books are returned 
to the discharge table where the 
transaction number on the date due 
slip is read. The card with the cor- 
responding number is pulled from the 
deck of transaction number cards and 
The date due 
action number are 


maintained in call 


discarded. and trans- 
canceled on the 
date due slip, and the book is ready 
for shelving. 

Any book without a transaction 
number must be transferred from the 
discharge table to the circulation files 
where the charge slip will be pulled. 
These will include faculty charges as 
well as periodicals and other mate- 
rials restricted to use in the building. 

Discharging Overdue Books. If the 
fine is paid when an overdue book is 
returned, no special handling is nec- 
essary except that before routing the 
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book to the discharge table a flag is 
inserted stating that the fine has been 
paid. When an overdue book is left 
at the discharge table and the bor- 
rower does not pay the fine immedi- 
ately, special handling is necessary if 
the fine is to be collected later. After 
discarding the transaction number 
card, a flag stating that the book is 
overdue is inserted and the book is 
routed to the circulation files where 
the charge card is removed and a fine 
record made. 

Sorting for Overdues. Once each 
week, on Wednesday morning, the 
entire circulation file is carried to the 
IBM tabulating office. Transaction 
number cards for books charged out 
two weeks earlier and before and not 
yet returned are also taken to the 
IBM tabulating office. These trans- 
action number cards are called “Deck 
B” in the following paragraphs. 

The IBM Sorter is used to select 
all charge cards which represent 
books due the preceding Friday or 
Tuesday. As noted in a preceding 
paragraph [see Coding for Date Due, 
page 311] these charge cards will all 
have been gang punched in the same 
date due position. The nonselected 
cards are run through the IBM 
Sorter again to select charge cards 
which have previously been punched 
as overdue. These charge cards, now 
called “Deck A,” are combined and 
sorted into transaction number order 
by means of the IBM Sorter. Deck A 
is comprised of cards for books due 
the preceding Tuesday and Friday 
and cards for books which were al- 
ready overdue the preceding week 
whether or not the books have now 
been returned. 
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Deck A is placed in one compart- 
ment of the IBM Collator. The deck 
of transaction number cards, Deck B, 
is placed in a second compartment of 
the IBM Collator. Deck B has a card 
for each book which has neither been 
returned nor renewed [see Renewals, 
page 312]. With the two decks in 
place the IBM Collator matches 
cards for overdue books from Deck A 
with Deck B. If the charge card in 
Deck A is matched by a transaction 
number card in Deck B, the book 
represented by the charge card has 
not been returned and is overdue. 
Charge cards for such books are code 
punched as overdue and returned to 
the library for overdue processing. 

Reserving a Book for Another 
Borrower. If a person wishes to re- 
serve a book which is already charged 
out, the desk attendant stamps the 
current charge card “Reserved” and 
copies the transaction number and 
date due onto the call slip of the per- 
son reserving the book. The trans- 
action number card is also stamped 
“Reserved.” A book represented by a 
transaction number card stamped 
“Reserved” cannot be renewed. If 
the matching transaction number 
card is not in place, it means that the 
book has been returned recently but 
has not yet been reshelved. 

Renewals. The borrower presents 
the book to be renewed at the dis- 
charge table. The desk attendant 
checks the transaction number on the 
date due slip and pulls the matching 
number from the file of transaction 
number cards. This card is stamped 
with the new date due and refiled. 
The earlier date due, but not the 
transaction number, is canceled on 
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the date due slip; the new date due 
is stamped below that number. (In 
order that renewals can later be 
sorted from the overdues mechan- 
ically, the transaction numbers are 
listed on a separate sheet as books 
are renewed.) If the transaction 
number card has been stamped 
“Reserved,” the book cannot be re- 
newed. 

A satisfactory system for separating 
renewals from overdues has been de- 
vised; however, the several steps 
preclude a simple written explanation. 

Special Note for Filing. A charge 
card is not routinely withdrawn from 
the circulation files until the Wednes- 
day after the book it represents 
actually becomes due. This results 
in duplicate charges in the files for 
any book that has been returned be- 
fore the two-week loan period is up 
if the book is charged out to another 
borrower within that two-week pe- 
riod. This duplication should be 
noticed when the new charge is being 
filed. When a new charge is noted to 
be identical with another charge al- 
ready in the file as to call number, 
the card with the lower transaction 
number is discarded. The higher 
transaction number will always be 
the determining factor as to the valid 
charge. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The pre-eminent advantage of both 
transaction number systems is the 
speed with which very large numbers 
of returned books can be discharged 
and made ready for use. With slip- 
ping methods it was only too evident 
to all concerned that the entire circu- 
lation area was glutted with books 
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waiting to be discharged. Since 
adopting the transaction number 
system this backlog of books has been 
virtually eliminated. The discharging 
of books is no longer dependent on 
the files of charge cards; this pro- 
cedure can be removed from the im- 
mediate area of the circulation files 
and the area need not become con- 
jested with books waiting to be dis- 
charged. 

It is unfortunate that a detailed 
time study was not made at Eastern 
Michigan University Library during 
the years when the slipping method 
was employed so that comparative 
statistics could be presented. An at- 
tempt has been made recently to 
determine the average amount of 
time required to check in one hundred 
books by the slipping method for- 
merly used and the currently used 
transaction number system. The 
findings can be no more than indica- 
tive since the format of the IBM 
charge card is so dissimilar to the 
card previously used. The informa- 
tion on the IBM charge card is so 
placed and arranged as to be more 
easily read than it was on the 3-by-5 
charge card. The average time needed 
in the experiment to discharge one 
hundred books by the slipping meth- 
od was thirty-six and one half 
minutes. Twenty-five and one quarter 
minutes were needed by the trans- 
action number method. A total of 
three different tests were made with 
three circulation assistants of varying 
ability, each discharging one hundred 
books by each method. One impor 
tant advantage of the transactior 
number system is immediately evi- 
dent—there are virtually no snags 
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In a slipping method it is quite com- 
mon to be unable to locate the charge 
card in its proper place. The same is 
not true with the transaction num- 
bers—the transaction number cards 
are automatically put in place and 
they remain in proper order. 

The speed with which IBM cards 
are processed has one disadvantage of 
which a user should be cognizant. If 
any inaccuracy is introduced by 
human oversight, the machines may 
automatically reproduce the error on 
a large number of cards before it is 
in any way apparent. Careful check- 
ing of cards is required before each 
tabulating procedure is begun. 

A good charging system must pro- 
vide a simple and reliable method for 
reserving for another borrower a book 
currently in circulation. Both sys- 
tems herein outlined have been highly 
satisfactory. 

The major expense of the trans- 
action number system is the number- 
ing-dating machine. Efficient proc- 
essing makes it mandatory to have 
one stamping machine which com- 
bines these operations. The cost of 
cards is not greatly different for the 
total operation of the two systems. 
The unit cost of IBM charge cards is 
approximately one half the cost of 
the 3-by-5 charge card on medium 
stock; however, the 3-by-5 card can 
be used on both sides whereas the 
IBM card can be used as a charge 
card on only one side. The IBM card 
can later be used as a transaction 
number card; however, its counter- 
part in System A, the transaction 
number book, is a very inexpensive 
device. 
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In most charging systems the cir- 
culation file is traditionally a com- 
plete and accurate record of all books 
removed from the stacks. This is not 
the case in the transaction number 
system because of the process by 
which the charge cards are actually 
removed from the file. With the ad- 
ditional check of the transaction 
number file the circulation file still 
serves in the same capacity. A dead 
charge card will remain in the circu- 
lation file for two weeks even though 
a book is returned the same day it is 
charged out or anytime before due. 
The transaction number card will, of 
course, be discarded when the book is 
returned. The dead charge cards will 
swell the circulation file by as much 
as one third for a part of each week 
making it necessary to provide more 
file drawer space. 

As was noted at the outset, the 
location of the IBM equipment and 
the tabulating offices in relation to 
the circulation department of the 
library must be considered before 
undertaking the mechanical system. 
Charge cards for the preceding day 
must be taken to the tabulating and 
interpreting machines daily while the 
full circulation files must be taken 
there once each week. IBM processing 
cannot be considered an economical 
circulation system where the library 
budget would have to absorb the 
direct payment for the full tabulating 
services. It is practical only if the 
IBM tabulating office works as a 
service unit for the entire university. 

A comparison of the time required 
for processing of the charge cards for 
an average week with the two systems 
is shown on page 315. 
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SysTEM A: 3-By-5 CHARGE Carps (1,661 charges average per week) 


1. Scotch tape tabbing—daily average of 45 minutes Monday through 
Friday totals for the week........ iia ien wie Sa hee s Leak aa eae 225 minutes 


2. Sorting for overdues (once a week)—averages 
a. Pulling cards for overdue books............. incon nee coe awew 90 minutes 
b. Sorting the selected cards by page of transaction number book.. 120 minutes 
c. Checking cards against numbers canceled or renewed in trans- 
SE AU Ro cc dn cucekn cess ceevancdbaineknbancedusne 180 minutes 


Total time required during one week to tab charge cards, sort for overdue 
cards, select cards for renewed books and for books actually overdue— 
Sinica Ga ene ania aw RCE RR Se Shoe ee Salinas Ge ee SENG 10 hours and 15 minutes 


SysTEM B: IBM Cwarce Carps (1,773 charges for the week reported) 
1. Tabulating for one week—gang punching for date due and coding for transaction 
number are included: 








Charges Time for full coding 
305 30 minutes 
366 34 minutes 
462 33 minutes 
279 28 minutes 
361 23 minutes 
1,773 for week 148 minutes 


2. Sorting for overdues (once a week). (The IBM Sorter handles approximately 
650 cards per minute.) 
a. Selecting approximately 1,900 cards from total circulation file 
of 6,000 cards—deck of circulation charges must be run through 
CE cc cnecnsd ued eeenese anew keedeebhaeausaes 15 minutes 
b. The 1,900 cards selected above must be run through the IBM 
Sorter five times in order to arrange the transaction number 
COE TE SUIEIEEE COG so on. 5.65 cco tes cans de nceeetnnes eva 15 minutes 


c. The cards for overdue books are then selected from among the 
1,900 cards by matching with the transaction number cards on 
the IBM Collator which handles 240 cards from each deck 
i SE. Gagepec dace tee teeckaeecien ccs bas abanesaece ee 4 8 minutes 


d. Cards for renewed books are also selected from the charge cards 
while the IBM Collator is selecting overdues................. 8 minutes 


3. A desk assistant makes two round trips to the IBM tabulating office 
daily to deliver the charge cards and return them to the library— 
CUE RE Gr BD CINE asec cose vedecces cece eetetsseeweeenns 50 minutes 


Total time required during one week to transport and tabulate IBM charge cards, 
sort for overdue cards, and match cards for renewed books and for books actually 
overdue—4 hours and 4 minutes. 











Student Use of a Junior College 
Library 


VIRGINIA CLARK 
Reference Librarian, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


We JUNIOR COLLEGE, the 
largest of six Chicago City 
Junior College branches, had an en- 
rollment for the fall semester of 1958 
of about 7,200 students, or, expressed 
as full-time equivalent, about 4,350.’ 
These students differed widely in age, 
educational background, educational 
goals, type of program, and load car- 
ried, as do the student populations of 
most community colleges in large 
cities. Only 17 per cent of daytime 
students and 28.7 per cent of evening 
students live within a two-mile radius 
of Wright College. Twenty-five per 
cent of daytime and 13 per cent of 
evening students live more than six 
miles from the school. 

To serve these students there is 
located in the college building a li- 
brary of 55,000 volumes, 200 peri- 
odical titles, and extensive collections 
of audio-visual materials, pamphlets, 


1An educational statistics device for rendering 
enrollment figures comparable. It is arrived at by 
dividing the total number of credit hours repre- 
sented by a given registration by the number of 
hours constituting a full-time program. 


maps, etc. This library is open on 
school days only, Monday through 
Friday, for the length of the school 
day, 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. Use is heavy. 
From 9 a.M. to 3 P.M. it is difficult 
to find an empty chair. Chairs and 
tables are crowded as close together 
as possible. Circulation has risen 
steadily for the last five years, and 
at a greater rate than the rising en- 
rollment. The total circulation for 
the 1958-1959 school year was just 
over 50,000. 

Students also have access to the 
city’s many fine research libraries. 
They also have available the Chicago 
Public Library and the public librar- 
ies of the suburban communities 
where more than 200 of the students 
live. 

To find out how many of its po- 
tential 7,200 borrowers the college 
library was actually serving and to 
find out something about these bor- 
rowers and their patterns of library 
a staff member undertook the 
collection and analysis of all circu- 


use, 








Contributed by EDWARD HEILIGER, Section Editor, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 
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lation cards* for the three-month 
period, November, 1958, through Jan- 
uary, 1959. This end-of-semester 
period was chosen because it was felt 
that term papers and examinations 
would bring the greatest possible 
number of people into the library. 

A total of 12,988 circulation cards 
comprised the universe of the study. 
When sorted by borrower (faculty 
cards had been previously removed) 
these cards represented a total of 
2,677 students or 37 per cent of the 
potential clientele. Figures for the 
individual months were smaller and 
varied with the difference in number 
of school days each month. The total 
circulation for the three-month period 
was further analysed as follows: (1) 
circulation per student enrolled, 1.80; 
(2) circulation per full-time equiva- 
lent, 3.00; (3) circulation per actual 
borrower, mean, 4.85, and median, 
2.50. 

As the disparity between mean and 
median suggests, the pattern of use 
displayed the high concentration of 
use found in all library use studies. 
At one end of the scale, 729 students 
(27.3 per cent of the borrowers) ac- 
counted for 729 (5.6 per cent) circu- 
lations. At the other end, 18 borrowers 
(0.67 per cent) accounted for 724 
circulations. 

To test a staff supposition that the 
better students were most likely to 
find the Wright library inadequate 
and do their work elsewhere, names 
of students on the Dean’s Honor List 
for the semester which closed at the 


~ Circulation records are kept on McBee Keysort 





éards. One card is used for each circulation of each 
item. Cards are pulled from the shelf-list-order 
circulation file as items are returned. Tabulations 
thus represent all items returned to the library 
during a given period. 
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end of the study were checked against 
the master list of borrowers. Sixty- 
three of the 73 Dean’s list students 
were represented by at least one card; 
that is, 86 per cent of the Dean’s list 
students showed up on the borrower 
list as compared with 37 per cent of 
the student body as a whole. The 
mean circulation per Dean's list 
borrower was 8.60; per average bor- 
rower, 4.85. Concentration was still 
marked. Only 12.8 per cent of Dean’s 
list borrowers used only one item, 
however, as compared with 27.3 per 
cent of borrowers as a whole (as 
shown above.) Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the better students were thus 
found to be heavier users of the 
Wright library than the average bor- 
rowers. The converse, however, did 
not prove true: the heaviest library 
users were not the best students. 
There was only one Dean’s list stu- 
dent in the group of 23 borrowers 
who accounted for 30 or more circu- 
lations each during the test period. 
The discovery of this special prob- 
lem group: the students who get the 
materials but apparently do not make 
the most efficient use of them, sug- 
gests the need for library-faculty 
study of this group of users. 

A check similar to that made of 
Dean’s list students was made of the 
71 students who earned 
100 Activity Points during the se- 
mester of the study period.* Forty-five 
(63 per cent) had borrowed at least 


more than 


one item. The mean circulation per 
100-plus Activity Point borrower was 


* Activity points are awarded for participation 
in extra-curricular activities, if the student or his 
organization files a record of his participation. The 
more responsible positions, such as editorship of the 


school paper, are worth the most point 
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7.70; per average borrower, 4.85. The 
library staff had made no guesses 
about the group of socially active 
students represented by the 100- 
plus Activity Point record, but the 
director of student activities 
leasing the names for checking had 
predicted that “very few” would turn 
out to be library users. The finding 
that, as a group, they were well above 
the average in amount of use was a 
real surprise. One student was on 
both the Dean’s list and the Activity 
Point list. 

The significance of these prelim- 
inary findings is that, contrary to 
staff 


in re- 


expectation (and to popular 
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belief, to judge from the literature on 
student library habits), the library 
may have already at hand the very 
groups of students who most deserve 
its services. These are the very good 
students who are already using the 
library more heavily than the average 
borrower (let alone the average stu- 
dent) and who should receive every 
encouragement; the socially active 
students who are likely to become 
community leaders and who should 
be helped to lead from the strength 
of informed opinion; and the eager 
but inefficient students who should 
be most receptive to assistance and 
instruction. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A special five-week course in medical literature and reference work will be offered 
again by the University of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science during the i960 
summer session, starting June 20 and ending July 22. 

The course, “Medical Literature and Reference Work” (Library Science 439), which 


eine ee 














is fully approved by the Medical Library Association, will consider representative reference 
and bibliographical aids in the medical sciences. Enrollment will be open to regularly en- 
rolled students in the graduate program of the School and by special arrangement to other 
students and librarians not wishing to work toward a degree. 

For further information write to the Associate Director, University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science, Urbana, Illinois. 





Reference Service Analysis 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 
Librarian, Evansville (Indiana) Public Library 


ETWEEN November 12, 1957, and 

February 14, 1958, a member of 
the reference department of the 
Evansville Public Library recorded 
certain data on a total of one hundred 
reference questions which were re- 
ceived while the staff member was 
on duty. It is not known how repre- 
sentative this sample is of all ques- 
tions received in the department be- 
cause the librarian recorded data only 
on those questions for which there 
was time to do so; no other basis of 
selection was used. The 100 questions 
were received on 31 different days of 
the 
time period when the librarian was on 
duty. The actual average number of 
questions recorded per day is 3, the 
median 2, and the range is from 1 
question on each of 9 days to 9 ques- 
tions on one day. These 100 questions 
are about 4 per cent of the 2,645 
reference questions received in the 


approximately 65 days in this 


department in the three months cov- 
ered. Only 4 per cent of these 2,645 
questions were not answered; of the 
100 questions under review here, 97 
per cent were answered successfully 
and the other 3 were answered par- 
tially. A total of 1,056 questions was 
received on the 31 days, from which 
the sample of 10 per cent was drawn; 
2 per cent of these 1,056 questions 
were not answered. 


Length of Time. The total length 
of time used in answering these 100 
questions was 930 minutes, an arith- 
metic average of 9 minutes per ques- 
tion (a median of 6, modal value of 
2, and a range of from 1 to 62 min- 
utes). Only 20 questions took more 
than 15 minutes each, and of these 
only 3 took more than a half hour 
each. The 3 questions which were 
answered only partially took an av- 
erage of 20 minutes each. At the rate 
of pay of the assistant who made the 
study, it cost the library in direct 
salary expense thirty cents to answer 
each of these questions. In 1957, a 
total of 31,550 questions was received 
at all agencies; on this basis a total 
of $9,465.00 was spent in direct salary 
expense for this service. By the same 
token, of the 8,958 questions received 
in the reference department in cal- 
endar year 1957, a total average time 
(at 9 minutes per question) of 1,344 
hours was so used, or approximately 
26 per cent of the 5,200 staff hours 
(2% full-time professional positions) 
used in the department. 
and in 
Person. Of the 100 questions, 63 were 
made by telephone and 37 by patrons 
in person. This compares with 44 
per cent by telephone of all questions 
received by the department in this 
same time period and 45 per cent of 


Inquiries, by Telephone 
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the 1,056 questions received on the 31 
days from which the sample was 
drawn. The 63 telephone inquiries in 
the sample took a total of 575 min- 
utes to answer, 62 per cent of the 930 
minutes required for all 100 ques- 
tions. The telephone inquiries and 
questions by patrons in person com- 
pare as follows: in minutes, arithme- 
tic average, 9 and 10; median 6 and 
7; mode, 2 and 3; range, 1 to 62 and 
1 to 28; in number, questions taking 
over 15 minutes each, 11 and 9; 
questions taking over 30 minutes 
each, 3 and 0; questions answered 
only partially, 0 and 3. 

Number of Sources Used. To an- 
swer these 100 questions a minimum 
of 209 sources were used; usually 
only the title, series, or section of 
books or other material were recorded 
without indication of the number of 
volumes or pieces actually examined. 
Thus the card catalog was used 6 
times but no record was kept of the 
number of drawers consulted. The 
arithmetic average number of sources 
used per question is 2, the median is 
2, the mode 1, the range from 1 to 
14 with more than 5 sources used in 
only 3 cases. In the 3 questions only 
partially answered, 2, 5, and 6 sources 
were used. Comparable figures for 
the telephone inquiries and those re- 
ceived from patrons in person are: 
mean, 2 and 2; median, 1 and 2; 
mode, 1 and 1; and range, 1 to 14 and 
1 to 7. It seems clear that telephone 
inquiries take about as much time 
and involve as many sources on the 
average as do inquiries received from 
patrons in person. 

Location of Sources Used. These 
209 sources were distributed as fol- 
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lows: 143 (70 per cent) were in the 
reference room itself and 66 (30 
per cent) were outside the room 
in ten different locations in the 
building; two-thirds of these lat- 
ter were in one or another of three 
levels of stacks and two-thirds of 
these were on the same level as is 
the reference room. Only about 5 per 
cent of all sources used were out- 
side the stacks and on floors other 
than the main floor. Over half of the 
143 sources used inside the reference 
room were in the ready reference col- 
lection and the adjoining shelves to 
the rear wall of the department. Al- 
most two-thirds (62 per cent) of all 
209 sources consulted were used for 
answering telephone questions. The 
respective figures for sources used in 
answering telephone questions and 
those posed by patrons in person are: 
(1) percentage of sources used which 
were outside the reference room, 26 
per cent and 38 per cent, and (2) per- 
centage of sources used inside the 
reference room which were on the 
ready reference shelves, 60 per cent 
and 36 per cent. In other words, of 
74 times that use was made of the 
ready reference shelves, three times 
out of four it was for a telephone 
inquiry. 

Types of Sources Used. These 209 
sources were composed of the follow- 
ing types of materials: reference 
books including periodical indexes 
106 (51 per cent), circulating books 
41 (20 per cent), magazines 23 (11 
per cent), directories 13 (6 per cent), 
and all other sources, e.g., govern- 
ment documents, card catalog, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and picture file, 
26 (12 per cent). Comparable figures 
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for telephone inquiries and questions 
posed in person are: reference books 
60 per cent and 38 per cent, circu- 
lating books 10 per cent and 35 per 
cent, magazines 10 per cent and 12 
per cent, directories 8 per cent and 3 
per cent, and all other sources 12 per 
cent and 12 per cent. When the 100 
questions were grouped by broad 
subjects, the following totals were 
found. There were 21 directory in- 
formation questions; 15 in education, 
government, and other social sci- 
ences; 12 in history and biography; 
10 dictionary information questions; 
7 in the applied sciences; 6 in pure 
science; 6 bibliographical information 
questions; 5 in geography and travel; 
5 in literature; and 6 in miscellaneous 
fields. 

Questions Answered by Multiple 
Sources. Of the 100 questions, 50 were 
answered by the use of only one 
source; 56 per cent of the telephone 
inquiries were so handled and 41 per 
cent were presented by patrons in 
person. Of the 50 sources so used, 30 
(60 per cent) were reference books, 
9 (18 per cent) were directories, and 
11 (22 per cent) were all others; and 
these main types of sources were used 
equally often to answer both tele- 
phone inquiries and questions by pa- 
trons in person. Of the other 50 ques- 
tions, which required the use of 
multiple sources, 24 (48 per cent) re- 
quired two sources, 13 (26 per cent) 
three, 5 (10 per cent) four, 5 (10 per 
cent) five, and 3 (6 per cent) from 
sixty to fourteen sources each. Tele- 
phone inquiries and those presented 
in person required about the same 
number of sources. But the 159 
sources used in answering these 50 
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questions were not all necessary; 
some were what might be called false 
leads and were found to be useless. 
It is estimated there were 67 (42 per 
cent) such false leads in this group 
of 159, and that 28 (56 per cent) of 
the 50 questions requiring two or 
more sources could have been an- 
swered by using first the one source 
which was finally used. The other 22 
questions required two or more 
sources, as using the Reader’s Guide 
and then a periodical to find a given 
item. Of 30 questions which started 
with false leads, the answer was 
found 12 times (40 per cent) in 
circulating books, 7 (23 per cent) in 
ready reference books, 7 (23 per cent) 
in periodical indexes and then peri- 
odicals, and 4 (14 per cent) in other 
sources, e.g., pamphlets and _ the 
Cumulative Book Index. 
Characteristics of the Patrons. 
Only limited information is available 
on the patrons who asked these 100 
questions. There were 33 adult men, 
43 adult women, 7 male students, 
8 women students, and 9 queries 
which clearly came from and on be- 
half of business firms and other 
agencies or institutions. The students’ 
15 questions were 60 per cent in per- 
son and 40 per cent by phone, but 
they took a little longer (11 minutes) 
than did all 100 questions. Of the 9 
questions from firms and agencies, 8 
were by phone; the average length of 
time to answer all 9 was again about 
11 minutes. In this sample, women 
asked a higher percentage of their 
questions by phone (70 per cent) 
than did men (60 per cent). The av- 
erage length of time needed to answer 
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their questions was just about the 
same (8 minutes) as for men’s ques- 
tions. 

Comparisons with Other Studies. 
Certain other data on the reference 
department previously collected are 
available for comparison. The same 
percentage (97 per cent) of questions 
was answered successfully of a sam- 
ple of 386 received between April 
2-14, 1956. But an arithmetic aver- 
age of only 1.2 sources was needed as 
opposed to 2 in the present study. 
The percentage distribution by types 
of sources in the 1956 and 1957-58 
studies is very similar: reference 
books, 49 per cent and 51 per cent; 
circulating books, 23 per cent and 20 
per cent; magazines, 8 per cent and 
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11 per cent; directories, 6 per cent 
and 6 per cent; and all others, 14 per 
cent and 12 per cent. Furthermore, of 
2,506 questions received in the de- 
partment from February to April, 
1958, the same approximate percent- 
age (7 per cent) were answered by 
directories, but these were 16 per cent 
of the telephone inquiries received 
while in the present study they were 
only 8 per cent. Less than half (46 
per cent) of all 2,506 questions came 
in by phone, compared with 63 per 
cent in the present study. Of 719 
questions received in the reference 
department in September, 1957, 42 
per cent came by phone; and 12 per 
cent of all 719 were answered by di- 
rectories of all kinds. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Chicago Teachers College will offer eight courses in Library Science during the 


summer session, June 27-August 19, 1960. 
The courses are: 


Grades; (2) L.S. 258, The Library as an Information Center; 


(1) L.S. 253, Reading Guidance for the Primary and Intermediate 


(3) L.S. 351, Audio-Visual 


Education; (4) L.S. 359, Functions of the School Library; (5) L.S. 402, Problems in 


Administering the School Library; 


(6) L.S. 404, The Curriculum and the School Library; 


(7) L.S. 405, Library Literature and Research; and (8) L.S. 451, Library Materials for 


Adolescents. 
For additional information write to: Mr. George E. Butler, Chairman, Library Science 


Department, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 So. Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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Junior World Affairs 


CATHERINE YAMAMOTO 
Coordinator of Children’s Services, Decatur Public Library 


bem DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY and 
the Decatur Public Schools be- 
gan the Junior World Affairs program 
on October 23, 1959. The students 
were selected from the sixth grade. 
These students had reading scores of 
at least two grades above their pres- 
ent grade in the Standard Achieve- 
ment Test, which was given in the fall 
of 1959. 

Robert F. Williams, social science 
feacher from the Stephen Decatur 
High School, is the instructor of this 
group of twenty-three students, who 
meet weekly every Friday from 1:00 
P.M. to 3:00 P.M., at the Alice G. 
Evans Branch of the library. If the 
Friday meeting falls on a school holi- 
day, the meeting is held on the 
Wednesday of the same week. The 
program is school motivated. The 
public library was asked to co- 
operate because these students are 
encouraged to use their public library 
after school to carry out their assign- 
ments. 


Prior to the first meeting, each 
student was given a questionnaire to 
fill out. Students were asked these 
questions: (1) What country or area 
would you like to visit? (2) What 
country or area would you like to 
know more about than you know at 
present? (3) What world problem 
would you like to know more about 
than you know at present? (4) Name 
the country in which you wish to 
have a pen pal. 

From the answers to these ques- 
tions, Mr. Williams made a bibliog- 
raphy using the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and the 
Children’s Catalog. 

There are eight goals and objectives 
for the Junior World Affairs set up 
by Mr. Williams: (1) to acquaint 
the students with the great variety 
of educational resources available to 
the community, such as lectures, dis- 
cussion programs, films, and library 
materials; (2) to develop improved 
habits of study by learning to use 
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the library card catalog and the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and by learning to compile 
bibliographies and to take notes; (3) 
to improve the student’s ability to 
communicate with others by pre- 
paring written and oral reports and 
by corresponding with peoples in 
other parts of the world; (4) to 
develop the student’s ability to do 
critical thinking by relating his ex- 
periences and attitudes to the experi- 
ences and attitudes of other peoples 
of the world; (5) to identify prob- 
lem areas in the world today and 
to suggest possible solutions to these 
problems; (6) to develop a _ better 
understanding of the variety of cul- 
tural levels in the world by wide 
reading, by meeting people from 
other parts of the world, by talking to 
people who have visited other parts 
of the world, and by corresponding 
with peoples of other countries; (7) 
to develop a greater awareness of 
the complex problems facing the 
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world today by becoming better ac- 
quainted with the use of mass com- 
munication; (8) to develop an appre- 
ciation of the importance of main- 
taining world peace by noting the 
ways in which the people of the 
world are united by their similarities 
as well as divided by their differ- 
ences, to understand the way in 
which our nation is dependent on 
other peoples of the world as well as 
depended on by them, and to recog- 
nize that our community is a heter- 
ogeneous group of peoples from 
many parts of the world. 

The Decatur Public Library and 
the Decatur Public Schools once 
again found that co-operation was a 
key to a successful program. The 
branch librarian assisted the students 
in the uses of the library. All the 
other agencies were ready to help the 
students, though many came specifi- 
cally from the schools in the area 
surrounding the Evans Branch Li- 
brary. 


Have You Seen... 2? 


American Association for the Advancement of Science and the National Sci- 


ence Foundation. The AAAS Science Book List. 


American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, 1959. (paper) $1.00. 


American Library Association, Committee on Standards for Work with 
Young Adults in Public Libraries. Young Adult Services in the Public Li- 


brary. ALA, 1960. (paper) $1.50. 


Handy Key to Your National Geographics and a Subject and Picture Lo- 
cater, 1925-1959. Order from C. S. Underhill, P. O. Box 253, Newark, N. J. 


$2.00. 











Youth Collection Established 


LILLIAN KENT 
Librarian, Clinton Public Library 


brea ADULTS, the gaily painted 
sign perched on top of the 
wooden shelves, indicates a section 
of the reference and browsing room 
especially arranged for teen-age users 
of the Vespesian Warner Public Li- 
brary at Clinton, Illinois. 

This section is readily accessible. 
Directly to the right of the entrance 
way, it is located in a well-lighted 
corner by a large window facing the 
high school. Space is available for 
about six hundred books. 

The Young Adults corner provides 
recognition for a special group, just 
as do the children’s room and the 
adult open shelves. Books are se- 
lected for the twelve-to-sixteen age 
group, principally from the Booklist, 
Library Journal, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, New York Times 


Book Review, and Chicago Tribune 
Magazine of Books. 

Nearby is a vertical file collection 
of pamphlets on a variety of subjects, 
with its 3-by-5 card index, enabling 
patrons to help themselves. Career 
materials are a popular section. 
Tables and chairs make the room a 
convenient place for study or brows- 
ing for young people. 

Besides giving special recognition 
to this special group through selecting 
books to fit their reading needs and 
interests, this arrangement saves a 
great deal of traffic to the open stacks 
behind the circulation desk during 
the busy times of the day. 

Young people who read beyond the 
level of books placed in this Young 
Adult corner are welcome to use the 
adult books. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 


The Illinois State Library will be glad to loan public libraries in Illinois a collection 
of children’s books to be used in summer reading programs. The books will be loaned for 


the entire vacation period. 
Write to: 


Circulation Department, Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Adult Books for Young People 


The Young Adult Services Division of the American Library Association 
has recently issued its list, “Interesting Adult Books for 1959 for Young 
People.” The list of 1959 titles follows: 


Hart, Moss. Act One, An Autobiography. Random. 
Playwriter Moss Hart tells of his first success and gives entertaining glimpses into the 
theatrical world of the 1930’s. 
Fitch, John Cooper and Noland, William. Adventure on Wheels: the 
Autobiography of a Road Racing Champion. Putnam. 
From the icy mountains of Switzerland to the Pan-Am Highway, a racing champion 
. defies death on the road. 

Frank, Pat. Alas, Babylon. Lippincott. 

A nuclear war forces Randy Bragg to revert from modern to pioneer living. 

Bristow, Gwen. Celia Garth. Crowell. 

At the request of Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox, Celia sets out on a dangerous 
spy mission in Revolutionary Charleston. 

Moscow, Alvin. Collision Course: the Andrea Doria and the Stockholm. 

Putnam. 
Minute by minute description of the tragic collision of the “Andrea Doria” and the 
“Stockholm.” 

Asimov, Isaac. Nine Tomorrows: Tales of the Near Future. Doubleday. 
The future, social satire, and scientific ideas play a part in this collection of science 
fiction tales. 

Rosten, Leo. The Return of Hyman Kaplan. Harper. 

Hyman returns to baffle and give more delight to the readers of The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan. 
Sutcliff, Rosemary. Rider on a White Horse. Coward-McCann. 
Devoted wife Anne Fairfax helps her husband take up arms against dictatorial 
Charles I. 
Day, Beth. A Shirttail to Hang To: the Story of Cal Farley and His Boys 
Ranch. Holt. 


Cal Farley tells how he established his Amarillo Texas boys’ ranch as the result of 
a lifelong dream to help boys nobody wanted. 


Brick, John. The Strong Men. Doubleday. 
Valley Forge during the frightful winter of 1777 is the background of the personal 
battle between Hank Hill and his son Matt. 


Gallico, Paul. Too Many Ghosts. Doubleday. 
Investigator Alexander Hero is called in to de-ghost an English country house in this 
romantic mystery. 
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Howarth, David. D Day: the 6th of June, 1944. McGraw-Hill. 


The author re-creates the terror and danger the Allied armies faced as they began one 
of the greatest invasions ever known. 


Lansing, Alfred. Endurance: Shackleton’s Incredible Voyage. McGraw-Hill. 
The amazing story of the escape of Ernest Shackleton and his men from their ice- 
crushed ship in Antarctica, and their terrifying ordeal for survival. 

Morris, Edita. Flowers of Hiroshima. Viking. 

Sam Willoughby realizes the continuing horror and human tragedy in Hiroshima 
because of that fateful day in August of 1945. 
Campanella, Roy. It’s Good to Be Alive. Little. 


The famous Dodger catcher’s own story of his fight to recover from the automobile 
accident that left him almost completely paralyzed. 


Barnes, Margaret Campbell. The King’s Fool. Macrae. 

Passion and intrigue in King Henry VIII’s Court as seen by the King’s Jester, 
Will Somers. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. The Last Nine Days of the Bismarck. Little. 
Action-packed nine-day search by the British Navy for the powerful German battle- 
ship “Bismarck.” 

Ogburn, Charlton, Jr. The Marauders. Harper. 

The three thousand men known as Merrill’s Marauders faced insurmountable odds 


as they marched and fought through six hundred miles of jungle in Burma. 


Mydans, Carl. More than Meets the Eye. Harper. 
A famous Life photographer-reporter recalls his twenty years of adventure in all 
parts of the world. 

Bartholomew, Carol. My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms. Macmillan. 
A heartwarming account of an American housewife’s two and one half years’ stay in 
India where she devoted most of her time to a seventeen-room native hospital. 

Rau, Santha Rama. My Russian Journey. Harper. 


The three-month adventure of a family traveling as tourists through the large and 
small cities of Russia. 


Anderson, William and Blair, Clay, Jr. Nautilus—90—WNorth. World. 


Dramatic and suspense-filled story of the first trans-polar voyage under ice. 


Stewart, Mary. Nine Coaches Waiting. Morrow. 
Several frightening accidents reveal a plot to kill a nine-year-old and lead spirited 
Linda Martin on a path of violence and deception. 
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A Bibliography on Juvenile 
Delinquency 


LLOYD C. BINGHAM 


Librarian, Eisenhower High School, Decatur 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Anstaett, Herbert B. and Prahken, Sarah L. Subject Guide to Books in Print. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1957. 
On pages J23-J24 there are sixty-six titles listed under heading, Juvenile Delinquency; 
see also headings Children, Abnormal and Backward; Gangs; Juvenile Courts; 
Reformatories. 
Cabot, P.S. de Q. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Wilson, 1946. 
This is a critical annotated bibliography. The “Key to Periodical References” is 
excellent for periodical sources. The subject index on pages 159-161 is an excellent 
reference to authorities in special fields. There are 972 numbered entries of books 
arranged alphabetically with subject index. 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. A Selected Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1953. 


United Nations, Department of Economics and Social Affairs. Comparative 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency. New York, 1958. 
On pages 126-134 is an excellent up-to-date bibliography on juvenile delinquency. 
This report on juvenile delinquency in North America was prepared by Dr. Paul W. 
Tappan, Professor of Sociology and Law at New York University. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Encyclopedia Americana. New York: Americana Corporation, 1957. 
Article on juvenile delinquency is rather brief. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1954. 


A good introduction to problem of juvenile delinquency. Statistics are emphasized; 
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efforts to prevent and treatment are briefly given. This is for the above-average 
reader. The psychological material is for the teacher and the exceptional reader. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia. New York: P. F. Collier and Son Corporation, 1959. 
The article written by Frank H. Hawkins, Ph.D., formerly professor of sociology at 
Smith College, is for the exceptional student and teacher. The definition, cause, and 
methods of control are based on scientific studies. This is an excellent article for both 
teacher and exceptional student for a beginning background in the study of juvenile 
delinquency. Authorities have written related articles. The data and conclusions are 
based on research studies. Teacher and student have the advantage of excellent back- 
ground reading plus the sources listed in the bibliography in the index volume. 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago: W. F. Quarrice and Company, 
1959. 


The reading material covers in a very general manner the points in the outline. This 
is written for the average reader to follow in establishing an elementary understand- 
ing of the subject. Harry G. Good’s article on “Character Education” is good foi 
average reader in understanding causes and prevention. There is a list of twenty-six 
character building organizations plus an excellent bibliography on “Books for the 
Young Reader” and “Books for Older Readers.” Biography, fiction, and specific needs 
for knowledge in such fields as psychology and mental hygiene are in reading list. 
The article by James L. Hymer, Jr., on the “Child” gives understanding in causes, 
prevention, and treatment. Helen Marley’s article on the “Family,” and John W. 
Wade’s article on “Juvenile Court” add to the usefulness of this reference. 


Monroe, Walter Scott. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. 
“Not an encyclopedia in the usual sense but a critical evaluative synthesis of the 
literature of educational research arranged alphabetically by subject. Particularly 
useful for its fairly long bibliographies. Articles are signed by specialists.”—Winchell 


YEARBOOKS 


Yearbook. National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


The appendix gives a registration list of members who attended conference by state. 
This is a good survey of probation from today’s authorities. 


Kurtz, Russell H. Social Work Yearbook. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1957. 
Juvenile Delinquency on pages 330-341 by Norman V. Lourie, Executive Deputy 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, stresses the role of special 
agencies of United States Government in working toward understanding of problem. 


“A very useful handbook containing in each volume: Part I, Topical articles descriptive 
of functions, organized activities, and programs, written and signed by specialists, with 
bibliographies; Part II, Directories of national agencies giving name, date of founding, 
address, officers, membership, purpose and activities, periodicals, etc.; Index to Parts 
I and II.”—Winchell 
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CURRENT INFORMATION 
NEWSPAPERS, DIRECTORIES, PERIODICALS, AND PAMPHLETS 


Newspapers 


N. W. Ayer and Son’s. Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. Phila- 
delphia: N. W. Ayer and Son, 1959. 

Lists all newspapers published in the United States. 

New York Times Index. New York: New York Times. 
“A carefully made index giving exact reference to date, page and column, and plentiful 
cross references to names and related topics.”—Winchell 
This gives coverage from local, state, national, and international levels by experts in 
field of journalism. 


Directories 


Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 
Law enforcement institutions are featured. 

Congressional Directory. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
This source is necessary in order to know members of Congress and what committees 
members of Congress serve. 

Congressional Record. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
This contemporary picture of daily proceeding of congress is very important in knowing 
trends of federal legislation. 


Periodicals 





Note: The magazines listed here were selected from bibliographical 
references given in the nonfiction books that are included in last part of this 
bibliography. The following magazines represent only a few of the many 
periodicals that contain articles on this subject. (For a more complete list, 
check references in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.) 

American Association on Mental Deficiency; American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 

The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry; American Journal of Sociology; The 

American Journal of Psychology; American Sociological Review; The Catholic Edu- 

cational Review; Child Development; Law and Criminology; Federal Probation; 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology; Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 

chology; Journal of Consulting Psychology; Journal of Criminal Psychopathology; 

Journal of Educational Sociology; Journal of Juvenile Research; Journal of Psychology; 

Journal of Social Psychology; Mental Hygiene; New York Times Magazine; School 

and Society; Social Education; The Social Science Review; Sociometry; University 

High School Journal. 


Pamphlet Sources 





Free and Inexpensive Materials. Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee, 1959. 
On page 148 are references to material on juvenile delinquency. The “See also” 
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references are: Alcohol and Drug Addiction; Child Guidance; Personal Development; 
Youth. This type of material needs to be read before filing. 
Vertical File Service. 950-972 University Avenue, New York 52, New York, 
H. W. Wilson and Company. 
This subject and title index to selected pamphlet material is excellent in selecting 
contemporary pamphlet material. Area publications are cited in juvenile delinquency 
sources. Material for this source should be read carefully before placed in vertical file. 
American Council for Judaism, Inc., 201 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
New York. 
A statement of views is given. This is specific and desired material on role of church 
in prevention. 

American Viewpoint, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
This is a radical approach toward topic. This challenges the thinking and reasoning 
of a group. Creates interest. 

The Board of Education of the City of New Jersey, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
The Welfare Reporter is the official publication of the New Jersey State Department 
of Institutions and Agencies in the Interests of Youth. Treatment is cited. 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Professionally trained personnel have written material on helping delinquent children, 
on facts about juvenile delinquency, and a community program. Excellent material 
for outline. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. 
A reprint, “Why Judges Can’t Sleep,” is a good approach to understanding of juvenile 
delinquency from court’s viewpoint. 
Federal Probation, U. S. Courts in Cooperation with the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
A professional analysis of juvenile delinquency related to youths who have been studied 
and guided by trained personnel. 
National Association of Home Builders, National Housing Center, 1625 L 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
This is an excellent example (prevention) of a national organization whose trained 
personnel are interested in interpreting to youth his responsibility to public and 
private property. 
National Association of Secondary Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
A special area in education that definitely is confronted daily with juvenile delinquency 
problem gives the administrator’s view. (Prevention) 
National Association of Social Workers, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 
Trained personnel give pertinent data on juvenile delinquency. (Causes-Prevention) 
National Board of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


The role of the church is given. This is excellent material. (Prevention) 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 


11, Illinois. 
Excellent approach from viewpoint of PTA is stated. 


National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
William C. Kvaracus is an authority. A project, an analysis of statistics for teachers, 
and delinquent behavior (culture and the individual) are given. 


National Probation and Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 
School personnel list a selected reading list in delinquency and crime (books, peri- 
odicals); the business man’s viewpoint, jail environment for youth, and juvenile court 
are a few of special areas discussed. 


Oregon Probation Association, 66 N. W. Macleay Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


An example of community interest and its important role in a juvenile court are given. 


Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets, New York Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


An authority, Ruth Wood Gavian, writes on “Understanding Juvenile Delinquency.” 
This is an excellent guide to give to each student for basic understanding. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Special topics related to juvenile delinquency are currently published. This is an ex- 
cellent contemporary source from authorities in field. 


Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


This is another attempt by industry to establish worthwhile values in youth in regard 
to public and private property. 


Russell J. Fornwalt, Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union 
Square West, New York 3, New York. 


Movements are important. This is good example for student to know. 


Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 
Excellent material by authorities related to all phases of juvenile delinquency. Facts 
About Juvenile Delinquency is an excellent guide for student. (Ruth Strang is the 
authority on this pamphlet.) 
Social Legislation Information Service, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
One has opportunity to make an analysis of social legislation and apply to his com- 
munity legislation needs. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
Excellent publications based on research studies: What’s happening to delinquent 
children in your town; understanding juvenile delinquency; parents and delinquency; 
national conferences reports; report of the subcommittee on the judiciary-education 
and juvenile delinquency; excellent bibliography. 
United Israel Appeal, Inc., 41 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Israel Fotofacts is published monthly. A specific source needed in religious inter- 
pretation of specific group on juvenile delinquency. 
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Books 
Banay, Ralph S. Youth in Despair. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948. 


The table of contents and chapter summaries give excellent coverage of the complete 
outline. Specific attention to any part of the outline is quickly located in chapter 
summaries. This reference is listed in Curriculum Series, Number Seven, “Social 
Studies in the Senior High School,’”’ National Council for the Social Studies. Excellent 
bibliographies and notes are given. 


Barnes, Harry Elmer and Teeters, Negley K. New Horizons in Criminology. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
The index covers subject areas: juvenile court, juvenile delinquency; the juvenile. 
This book is a basic reference in related areas. Excellent illustrations and tables of 
wide coverage add to this reference. A chronological chart from 5000 B.C. to 1951 
gives significant steps in evolution of correction. This covers basic outline well. 


Bloch, Herbert Aaron. Delinquency. New York: Random House, 1956. 
In index there is a complete coverage of outline. The section on juvenile courts is a 
good feature. An excellent source bibliography is given on pages 576-597. Tables on 
page 27, Juvenile Delinquency Cases (Ages 10-17), 1940-1952, based on juvenile 
court statistics, is excellent. Special charts add to this book. A case history and a 
case analysis are given in appendix. 

Carr, Lowell Juilliard. Delinquency Control. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1950. 

The index under juvenile delinquency covers entire outline. Case studies are cited. 
The appendices have suggested problems for research, a typical case record, and a 


typical instrument of social action plus statistical and chart data. There is a 
“Bibliographies and Journals” list. There is an index of names and subjects. 


Cohen, Albert K. Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 
A good study of the “gang” and its culture. This is a specific topic for student to 
develop and to follow through with class discussion. Excellent section on notes related 
to each chapter. 


Cohen, Frank J., ed. Youth and Crime. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, Inc., New York, 1957. 

An excellent coverage of all phases in outline on juvenile delinquents. The authorities 

for all areas connected with youth give data at the “Law Enforcement Institutes on 


Youth and Crime.” Authorities in special areas contribute to institute. The index 
gives wide coverage to juvenile delinquency. 


Chute, Charles Lionel and Bell, Marjorie. Crime, Courts and Probation. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. 
Chapter 12 is “Probation in the Juvenile Court.” Detention, function, standards, state 
responsibility, and studies are emphasized. Excellent for treatment area. Area 
references are given. Authorities of field are listed in footnotes. 
Ellingston, John R. Protecting Our Children from Criminal Careers. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
A good reference to a Juvenile Bureau and its scope. The social aspects are featured. 
Elliott, Mabel Agnes. Crime in Modern Society. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. 


Prevention treatment is good. Illustrations, charts, and tables add to content. Chapter 
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28 covers outline. There is a selected bibliography at the end of chapter 28, pages 
773-804. 
Erickson, Gladys A. Warden of Joliet. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1957. 
This is a look into prison life. This gives a view for one to analyze and promote 
discussion toward role of prison life. 
Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Delinquents in the Making. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
Compare the underlying causes of delinquency with nondelinquency in the forrm of 
a comparative study of Frank and Jimmy. 
Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Physique and Delinquency. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
This is a statistical analysis of the physique and delinquency for the teacher to 
evaluate. There is a selection of tables and the vocabulary is for specialists in the field. 
Higgins, Lois Lundell and Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Criminology and Crime 
Prevention. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. 
Excellent source material for outline. Chapters XX, XXII, XXIII, and XXIV are 
key chapters. “Questions and Problems” and “Reading and References” are at the 
end of each chapter. In appendix there is helpful material: Code of the Comics 
Magazine Association; Television Code of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters; and Standard of Practice for Radio Broadcasters of the 
United States of America are listed. There is a good index. Lois Higgins is director 
of Crime Prevention Bureau of Illinois. 


McClellan, Grant S. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: H. W. Wilson and 
Company, 1956. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 28, No. 2.) 
Top magazine articles are organized to give an impressionistic view of the total prob- 
lem. This is an excellent reference for basic understanding of scope of problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 
McCorkle, Lloyd W. and McCorkle, Albert Elias, and Bixby, E. Lovell. 
The Highfieid Story. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 


A definite aid to a particular experiment that sets up problems for discussion based on 
actual experience. This is an excellent source for complete outline. The book gives an 
Experimental Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders; tables and statistics are 
frequent in this book. 
Merrill, Maud Amanda. Problems of Child Delinquency. Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947. 
Clinical case studies and results based on tests are evaluated in words and in charts. 
There is an index of cases, a bibliography (pages 321-327), and the appendices contain 
data related to clinical studies. 
Neumeyer, Martin Henry. Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955. 
This book covers all phases of outline. Statistical information is good. “Questions and 


Projects” and “Selected References” at end of chapter are excellent. This is an 
excellent source or text book for complete outline. 


Reckless, Walter Cade. The Crime Problem. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. 
In appendix, pages 255-264, a “Case History of a Juvenile Offender” gives excellent 
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approach to methods involved in dealing with each juvenile delinquent. Chapter 12 
is a general discussion; the role of the court is the key material. Statistics are listed. 
Chapter 29, “Prevention and Delinquency,” add to usefulness of book. “Questions” 
and “Selected Readings” are at end of each chapter. 
Roucek, Joseph Slabey. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1958. 
Notes from each chapter are listed in back of book. Book is for top reader; a challenge 
is given to the student and teacher in studying this basic reference. 
Sullivan, Katharine. Girls on Parole. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1956. 
The author has had actual experience with girls on parole. In Chapter 13, “Teen-age 
Criminals,” case studies are cited. This is excellent source for girls to read and discuss. 
Taft, Donald Reed. Criminology. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 
This is an excellent source on juvenile courts. Selected references and excellent foot- 
notes are on pages 629-651. Chapters 33, 34, and 37 are the chapters related to outline. 


Tappan, Paul W. Delinquent Girls in Court. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 
This is a study of the wayward minor court in New York. The role of the court is the 
key use of this book. In appendices statutes of law are listed. On pages 243-251 is 
the bibliography. The book has index. 


Tappan, Paul W. Juvenile Delinquency. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1949. 
Excellent material on juvenile court is given. The nature and extent of juvenile de- 
linquency, court treatment, and official methods of prevention of delinquency are 
featured in this book. Case records and chapter bibliographies add to book. 


Teeters, Negley K. and Reinemann, John Otto. The Challenge of Delin- 
quency. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
There is excellent bibliography for each chapter at the end of book. Case histories are 
added feature. The bibliography is on pages 741-783. This reference covers com- 
plete outline. Excellent illustrations add to understanding. This book challenges the 
teacher and student, covering all phases of juvenile delinquency. 


Thurston, Henry W. Concerning Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. 
Excellent source on causes, treatment by courts, and treatment by community. An 
analytical approach to juvenile delinquency. 


United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Comparative 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency; Part I. North America. New York: 
United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 1958. 

This 1958 publication is excellent. Scope, community services, courts and agencies 
with jurisdiction over juveniles, treatment of juveniles, programs for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, and trends are discussed. Excellent up-to-date statistics that 
cover scope of outline are an added feature of this reference. 


Vedder, Clyde B. The Juvenile Offender. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, 1954. 


This has articles on the juvenile delinquent, the extent of juvenile delinquency, 
economic conditions, community institutions, personality and behavior problems, gangs, 
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apprehension and detention, juvenile court, probation, correctional institutions, com- 
munity responsibility. Selected references are given at the end of each chapter. 
Weeks, Ashley H. Youthful Offenders at Highfields. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1958. 
An evaluation of the effects of the short-term treatment of delinquent boys. The 
importance of statistics is recognized in this study. 


OTHER GUIDES 


Books for You. Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1956. 


Page 67-77—“I Read . . . To Understand Society’s Problems” is excellent source. 
Each entry is annotated. There are several sections related to parts of outline. 
Carlson, G. Robert and Alm, Robert S. Social Understanding Through 
Literature. Washington, D. C.: National Council for Social Studies, 1954. 
Novels, plays, and bibliographies that focus on the problem areas teachers deal with 
in social studies courses are listed. Other bibliographies on page 93 and the directory 
of publishers are excellent features. 
Lewis, Helen B. and Heaton, Margaret M. Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations. Washington: American Council on Education, 1955. 
This is an excellent source. Brief annotations are added feature to use. There are 
indexes of publishers, authors, and titles. 
Roos, Jean Carolyn. Patterns in Reading. Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation, 1954. 
The family circle, girls, boys, are examples of areas in this source. This is an annotated 
book list which includes over 100 reading interests of youth based on experiences of 
librarians. Many areas related to outline are included in this source. 
Walker, Elinor, (ed.). Book Bait. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1957. 
The excellent annotations give student and teacher the personal satisfaction in dis- 
covering personal problems similar to one’s contemporary living. 
Fiction Catalog. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1959. 


Juvenile delinquency is found in subject entry. 


FILMS 


Antonini, Josephine S. (ed.). Filmstrip Guide. New York: H. W. Wilson 
and Co. 


1959 supplement on page 85 in index lists two filmstrips. Three related filmstrips are 
listed. Filmstrips cover prevention area. 

Antonini, Josephine S. (ed.). Educational Film Guide, 1954-1958. New York: 

H. W. Wilson and Co. 

On page 399 in “Subject Index” eleven films are listed. A good coverage for outline is 
in this selection. 

University of Illinois Guide to Visual Aids. Urbana: University of Illinois. 
Tapes and silent and sound films are listed. 


ARCHIVES 





Civil War Memorials for Illinois 
Veterans 


ERNEST E. EAST 
Archival Assistant, Illinois State Archives 


HE sTORY of Civil War monu- 

ments and other memorials to 
Illinois men who served the cause of 
the Union is told in official records 
in the Illinois State Archives. 

Few states have equaled Illinois in 
appropriations granted for the erec- 
tion of monuments on battlefields and 
elsewhere in honor of the soldiers and 
sailors who fought in the Civil War. 
Most of these monuments are located 
in the Southern states. 


VICKSBURG 


One of the most imposing memo- 
rials to Illinois soldiers is the temple 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of articles 
based on Civil War records in the Illinois State 
Archives (see Ernest E. East, ‘‘Records of Illinois 
Soldiers at War,”’ Illinois Libraries, April, 1959, 
pp. 277-285). The 71st General Assembly created 
a Civil War Centennial Commission of Illinois 
which “shall prepare an overall program to include 
specific plans for commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of the Civil War,” 1961-1965. Practically 
all records of the Adjutant General and other State 
agencies dealing with the Civil War have been 
transferred to the Archives, and an increased use 
of these records is anticipated. Do you know the 
history of any Civil War memorials in your com- 
munity? Do you think they should be rededicated? 


erected on the battlefield at Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. By acts of 1903 
and 1905 the General Assembly ap- 
propriated $250,000.00 for the monu- 
ment. An additional $50,000.00 was 
voted to provide statues of Illinois 
commanders. 


had fifty-four infantry 
regiments, ten cavalry regiments, and 


Illinois 


fifteen artillery units in the siege of 
Vicksburg. Their positions were as- 
certained and marked with suitable 
memorials. 

The temple is on the highest ground 
between Cairo and New Orleans. 
Forty-seven granite steps lead to the 
structure which is circular in form, 
62 feet in height and 54 feet in 
diameter. It receives light through an 
opening, 11 feet in diameter, located 
at the apex of the dome. The open 
doorway is 10 feet high and 7 feet 
Modeled after the 
in Rome, this memorial temple is the 


wide. Pantheon 
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largest monument on the field. The 
Illinois Commission specified that no 
device indicative of war should ap- 
pear on the memorial. 

The base of the temple is of granite 
and the remainder of the exterior of 
white Georgia marble. It faces the 
south. Six monolithic columns sup- 
port the pediment and entablature 
above the portico. A frieze under the 
pediment is inscribed, “Illinois.” 
Around the exterior are engraved 
words from President Lincoln’s sec- 
ond inaugural address: “With Malice 
Toward None and With Charity for 
All”; it ends with General Grant’s 
last words to the Army: “Let Us 
Have Peace.” At the apex of the 
pediment is a solid bronze eagle, 
gilded with gold leaf. Its wings spread 
7 feet 6 inches. 

On the interior opposite the en- 
trance is a large imscribed panel 
dedicating the temple to the glory of 
the sons of Illinois who participated 
in the Vicksburg campaign. Above 
this panel is inscribed: “Abraham 
Lincoln, President”; and _ below: 
“Richard Yates, Governor of Illinois.” 
Also inscribed are the names of Gen- 
erals Ulysses S. Grant, John A. Logan, 
and John A. McClernand, and the 
names of brigadier generals. Sixty 
bronze tablets cover other parts of 
the interior. These bear the numbers 
of all regiments and batteries and the 
names of the 36,312 officers and en- 
listed men who assisted in the capture 
of the Confederate stronghold. 

The temple was designed by archi- 
tects W. I. Jenney and William B. 
Mundle, of Chicago. Culver Con- 
struction Company of Springfield 
had the contract for work and mate- 
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rial on the structure and for regi- 
mental monuments and markers. 
Charles J. Mulligan and Frederick 
C. Hibbard did the sculpture. Interior 
bronze work was supplied by the 
American Bronze Foundry Company, 
of Chicago. 

Governors of three states—Charles 
S. Deneen, of Illinois, James K. 
Vardaman, of Mississippi, and New- 
ton C. Blanchard, of Louisiana — 
were among the speakers at elaborate 
ceremonies of dedication, which were 
held October 25-27, 1906. The First 
Regiment of the Illinois National 
Guard participated. Chicago citizens 
financed the trip, no state funds 
being available for the purpose. 

The legislature in 1907 appropri- 
ated $5,000.00 for the compilation, 
editing, publication, and distribution 
of a commemorative and historical 
volume entitled, I/linois at Vicksburg. 
This book, of 709 profusely illus- 
trated pages, was published in 1907. 

An additional appropriation of 
$2,000.00 was made in 1909 to pro- 
vide for the enrollment of new names 
unon the tablets in the Illinois State 
Monument and for the correction of 
such names already inscribed. 

An additional fund of $25,000.00 
was appropriated by the General As- 
sembly in 1915 to provide for the 
erection of statues or other com- 
memorative monuments to seven 
high-ranking commanders of Illinois 
forces at Vicksburg. It was provided 
that the cost should not exceed $50,- 
000.00. A second appropriation of 
$25,000.00 for this purpose was ap- 
proved in 1917. 

Named in the act of 1915 were the 
generals to be honored. They were 
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major generals, Ulysses S. Grant, who 
commanded the Army; John A. Mc- 
Clernand, of Springfield, who com- 
manded the Thirteenth Army Corps; 
and John A. Logan, of Carbondale; 
brigadier generals, John McArthur, 
of Chicago; John E. Smith, of Ga- 
lena; Eugene A. Carr, of Galesburg; 
and Elias Dennis, of Carlyle, each of 
whom commanded a division. Erected 
were equestrian statues of Grant and 
McClernand, a statue of Logan, ana 
busts of the four other generals. The 
United States War Department also 
erected busts or relief portraits of 
seventeen other Illinois brigade com- 
manders, including colonels and 
lieutenant colonels. 


GETTYSBURG 


Two months before the close of the 
Civil War, the Illinois General As- 
sembly made the first contribution 
toward honoring the dead of this 
state. By an act of February 16, 1865, 
$3,000.00 was appropriated “for the 
purpose of paying the proportion os 
this state, of the estimated expense 
of preparing the ground and furnish- 
ing the soldiers’ national cemetery at 
Gettysburg, in the state of Pennsy]l- 
vania.” The Governor was authorized 
to appoint commissioners to disburse 
the fund. 

The Soldiers’ National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg was dedicated on No- 
vember 19, 1863, when President 
Abraham Lincoln made his famous 
address. The Gettysburg Memorial 
Association sponsored the project un- 
til 1895 when the site became a 
national park. 

An additional appropriation of $8,- 
961.87 was made by the legislature 
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in 1867 under an act to provide for 
the payment of the balance of the 
apportionment for Illinois in the 
preparation of the cemetery. The first 
national monument was dedicated in 
1869. 

It was not until 1889 that the legis- 
lature specifically provided for the 
erection of monuments memorializing 
Illinois military units which were 
engaged in the battle of Gettysburg. 
oix thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated for the purpose. The act itself 
recites the valor of the Illinois regi- 
ments with these words: “Whereas, 
The 8th Illinois Cavalry, commanded 
by Major John L. Beveridge, opened 
the engagement on that memorable 
field, and the i2th Illinois Cavalry 
commanded by Capt. Geo. W. Shears, 
and the 82d Illinois Infantry, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Edward S. 
Solomon, participated in said engage- 
ment and all were conspicuous for 
their bravery, in winning the grand 
and decisive victory of the late war, 
tucrefore. . .” 

Two monuments were erected in 
honor of the Eighth Regiment, one 
by the commission, and one financed 
earlier by three veterans. The com- 
mission first determined to erect a 
single monument to the three regi- 
ments that saw action at Gettysburg, 
but subsequently decided to provide 
one for each unit. 

Three men purchased a lot of 310 
square feet, two or three miles distant 
from the ground acquired by the 
Monument Association, and in 1886 
erected a stone shaft five feet high, 
quarried at Naperville, Illinois. On 
one side near the base is inscribed: 
“First Shot at Gettysburg, July 1, 
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1863, 7:30 a.m.”* On another side, 
“Fired by Captain M. E. Jones with 
Sergeant Shafer’s Carbine, Co. E, 
8th Regiment Illinois Cavalry.” On 
the third side: “Erected by Capt. 
Jones, Lieut. Riddler, and Sergt. 
Shafer.” The date of erection, 1886, 
appears on the fourth side. 

Marcellus Jones, who lived in 
Milton Township, DuPage County, 
was second lieutenant in 1863, and 
subsequently rose to the rank of 
captain. Alexander S. Riddler was 
enrolled as corporal and was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant in 1864. 
Shafer was enrolled as Levi S. 
Schaeffer, private of Naperville. 

The Eighth Cavalry monument 
erected by the Illinois Monument 
Commission is situated west of 
Gettysburg about midway between 
Chambersburg Pike and Reynold’s 
Grove, formerly known as McPher- 
son’s woods, near the center of the 
line of battle of the Eighth Cavalry. 
It is 8 feet high and consists of three 
pieces of granite. The shaft is sur- 
mounted with a cavalry saddle hold- 
ing two rolled army blankets, one 
over the pommel and one over the 
rear of the saddle. Lettering on the 
front and reverse of the die identify 
the regiment with other descriptive 
inscriptions. 

A single granite stone in the rough 
marks the battle line of the Twelfth 
Cavalry on approximately the same 
line of battle as the Eighth Cavalry. 
The monument is 10 feet wide, 4 feet 
wide, and 2 feet thick. The regiment 
is identified with large letters. On th« 


* The official history of the Eighth Cavalry, 
published in the Report of the Adjutant General 
of the State of Illinois, makes no mention of the 
“first shot” fired at Gettysburg. 
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front and reverse sides of the die are 
polished surfaces, inscribed with the 
names of five men killed in battle. 

The Eighty-second Illinois Infantry 
monument is situated north of Gettys- 
burg. Dimensions of the monument 
are 12 feet 6 inches high, and 5 feet 
square at the base; it is made from 
four pieces of granite. 

Dedication ceremonies were held 
on September 3, 1891. A special train 
from Chicago carried Illinois state 
officials and a number of veterans. 
John L. Beveridge, chairman of the 
commission, late major of the Eighth 
Cavalry, and former Governor, pre- 
sented the monuments to the state. 
Acceptance of the monuments in be- 
half of the state, and presentation of 
the memorials to the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Association was by Gov- 
ernor Joseph W. Fifer. 

Illinois was one of seven states 
which contributed $5,000.00 each to- 
ward the cost of the Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial on the Gettysburg 
battlefield, commemorating ‘Peace 
Eternal in a Nation United.” This 
was dedicated by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on July 3, 1938, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the bat- 
tle, both Union and Confedcrate 
veterans participating. The General 
Assembly in 1937 appropriated $7,- 
500.00 of which $2,500.00 was for the 
expense of a commission of twenty 
members, who were to co-operate 
with a Pennsylvania commission for 
the erection of the memorial. 


KENNESAW 
Illinois veterans in 1899 organized 
the Colorel Daniel McCook Brigade 
Association and purchased sixty 
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acres on Chatham’s Hill, five miles 
from Kennesaw Mountain and now 
within the 3,000 acres of Kennesaw 
Mountain National Battlefield Park 
(near Marietta, Georgia). They 
started a drive to raise funds for a 
monument on the site, but sub- 
scriptions were insufficient and the 
association appealed to the state. The 
General Assembly in 1911 appropri- 
ated $20,000.00 to be disbursed by 
the Kennesaw Memorial Association. 
The Illinois Monument was dedicated 
on June 27, 1914. 

Of silver gray Georgia marble, the 
monument is 26 feet in height resting 
on a base 18 feet square. Mounted 
on the front of the base are three 
bronze figures — one a soldier at 
parade rest, and on either side a fe- 
male figure, one representing I]linois 
and the other Peace. 

An inscription on one side of the 
base bears the names of Edward F. 
Dunne, Governor; James B. Dibelka 
[Illinois State Architect, 1913-1917]; 
J. Mario Korbel, sculptor; L. 
Dawdy, W. A. Payton, H. A. Reason; 
the McNeel Marble Company, con- 
tractors. Dawdy, of Peoria, and 
Payton, of Danville, were among 
incorporators of the Kennesaw Me- 
morial Association. 

The monument site was defended 
by Major General Benjamin F. 
Cheatham’s division of the Confed- 
erate Army of the Tennessee in the 
battle of June, 1864, when forces 
under General William T. Sherman 
made an unsuccessful assault against 
Confederates who were strongly en- 
trenched on Kennesaw Mountain. 

The brigade advanced to within 
one hundred feet of the Confederate 
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line on Cheatham’s Hill and main- 
tained their position for six days and 
nights without relief at the end of 
which time the enemy evacuated. 
The brigade lost 480 officers and men, 
among them Colonel Daniel McCook, 
of the Fifty-second Ohio Infantry, 
who commanded the brigade. 

Troops of McCook’s brigade ap- 
pear to have dug a tunnel for the 
purpose of blowing up the Confed- 
erate entrenchments. Near the Illinois 
monument is a marker which bears 
the inscription: “This tunnel was 
planned with a view of blowing up 
the Confederate Works which their 
evacuation made unnecessary.” 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 


The Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park com- 
memorates the battles of Chicka- 
mauga, Lookout Mountain, and 
Missionary Ridge. 

The Illinois General Assembly by 
an act of 1893 authorized the 
pointment of a commission to mark 


ap- 


the positions of Illinois troops on 
these battlefields and appropriated 
$1,000.00 for the of the 
commission. By an act of 1895 the 
legislature $65,400.00 
for the erection of monuments and 


expenses 
appropriated 


markers. 

The national government acquired 
the right of way to a narrow strip 
along the crests of Missionary Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain. 
erect monuments or 


It became 
impossible to 
markers to each regiment on account 
of precipitous ground. Accordingly 
the legislature in 1897 authorized the 
commission to use the unexpended 
sum of $40,000.00 of the initial ap- 
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propriation to erect group monu- 
ments. 

In 1899 the legislature added 
Orchard Knob, General Grant’s head- 
quarters, to the sites to be marked. 
Five thousand dollars was appro- 
priated to pay the expenses of dedi- 
cation ceremonies including expenses 
of the commission. Former Governor 


Illinois Monument on Missionary Ridée, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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John M. Palmer, who as major 
general had commanded a division 
at Chickamauga, was chairman of 
the commission. 

The battle of Chickamauga in 
Georgia, on ground about nine miles 
south of the line of Tennessee, was 
fought on September 19-20, 1863. 
Confederates, with a superior force, 
out fought the Federals and drove 
them back to Chattanooga. Losses 
on both sides were among the heaviest 
of the war considering the number 
of men engaged. By his stubborn de- 
fense the Union general, George H. 
Thomas, gained the title, “The Rock 
of Chickamauga.” 


Only two months later, November 
24-25, Union forces gained a decisive 
victory over the Confederates at 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge. 

General Joseph “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker was sent with two corps from 
the Army of the Potomac to rein- 
force the Union Army in Tennessee. 
He led his men up Lookout Moun- 
tain, the “Battle Above the Clouds,” 
and routed the enemy on November 
24. 

General Thomas again displayed 
his leadership at Missionary Ridge. 
Grant then was in command of all 
Western armies. The Army of the 
Cumberland under Thomas was to 
advance to the enemy trenches at the 
foot of the Ridge. There Thomas was 
to await orders. His men, among 
them soldiers of no fewer than twenty 
Illinois regiments, overran the 
trenches, but they did not wait for 
further orders. They charged under 
terrific fire, stormed the crest of the 
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ridge, and drove the rebels into re- 
treat. 

Forty-nine regimental and battery 
monuments were erected as memo- 
rials to these battles, thirty-three on 
the Chickamauga battlefield, ten on 
the north end of Missionary Ridge, 
and six on Lookout Mountain. 

Monuments are of dark Quincy 
granite, 6 feet 4 inches long, 3 feet 
2 inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inches 
high, placed on a slightly larger base. 

Markers also are of Quincy granite; 
they duplicate the monuments except 
that they are smaller in size. On th 
back of each monument the word 
“Illinois” is cut in raised, polished 
letters, which makes the markers 
easily distinguished. 


Illinois Monument on Orchard Knob, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Many regiments and batteries en- 
gaged in the campaign at Chatta- 
nooga were not in the assaulting line 
that swept the enemy off from the 
summit of Missionary Ridge. The 
National Commission, accordingly, 
made Orchard Knob in the valley in 
front of Missionary Ridge a part of 
the military park and gave to each 
state room for a monument for each 
command. There the Illinois com- 
mission erected a canopy monument 
of highly polished dark Quincy 
granite, surmounted by a bronze 
figure of a private soldier. 

Three infantry regiments of Illinois, 
along with others are honored in the 
Wilder Brigade Monument at Chick- 
amauga. Funds for the memorial 
were contributed by the Illinois units 
and two Indiana infantry regiments 
and one Indiana battery. The monu- 
ment is a cylindrical tower 85 feet 
high on a square base and was com- 
pleted in 1902. The brigade was com- 
manded by Colonel John T. Wilder, 
of the Seventeenth Indiana Infantry 
Regiment, Fourth Division, Four- 
teenth Army Corps, commanded by 
Major General Thomas. 


SHILOH 


Congress by an act of 1894 estab- 
lished Shiloh National Military Park 
situated near the southern border of 
Tennessee a short distance above 
Corinth, Mississippi. The battlefield 
was near Shiloh Church and also near 
Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee 
River. Here Union and Confederate 
forces met in a savage battle on April 
6-7, 1862. 

The Illinois General Assembly by 
an act of 1897 authorized the ap- 
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pointment of a commission of ten 
persons to mark the positions of 
Illinois troops. Major General Mc- 
Clernand was elected president upon 
organization of the commission. 

In 1899 the legislature appropriated 
$65,000.00 for a state monument and 
for granite markers locating positions 
of military units, which were not to 
exceed 125 in number. Commissioners 
were directed to erect a monument 
on the spot where Major General 
William H. L. Wallace was mortally 
wounded, the cost not to exceed 
$1,000.00. Amendments in an act of 
1901 allotted $20,000.00 for the Illi- 
nois monument. The commission was 
authorized by an act of 1903 to spend 
up to $5,000.00 of the unexpended 
balance of the original appropriation 


for the expense of dedicating the 
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battlefield monuments. One thousand 
dollars was allotted for publication 
of the commission’s report. Dedica- 
tion ceremonies were held on May 17, 
1904. 

The battle of Shiloh, also known 
as Pittsburg Landing, was fought be- 
tween Union forces of General U. S. 
Grant (commanding the Army of the 
Tennessee) and General Don C. Buell 
(commanding the Army of the Ohio) 
and the Confederate Army of Mis- 
sissippi under General Albert John- 
ston. General P. G. T. Beauregard 
was second in command of the rebels. 

The Illinois monument is of Barre 
granite, 12 feet square at the base 
and 23 feet high. On the front appears 
this legend: “Illinois Erects This 
Monument To Commemorate Her 
Sons Who Gave Their Services To 





Illinois State Monument at Shiloh, Tennessee 
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Perpetuate The Honor And Glory 
Of The United States.” 

The monument is surmounted with 
a seated female figure of bronze, 12 
feet in height. Her face is bent toward 
the south. Over her shoulders is a 
military cape and on her lap a book 
representing a record of the deeds of 
the sons of Illinois. She grasps a 
sword which is sheathed but held as 
in readiness to renew the battle. 

In addition to the Illinois state 
monument, a single monument 10 
feet high was erected to cavalry units 
which were held in reserve. The 
monument is hexagonal. Six panels 
are inscribed with the names of the 
several squadrons and companies. 

Granite monuments 4 feet high, 
6 feet long, and 3 feet wide on a base 
slightly larger were erected with 
suitable inscriptions honoring each 
infantry regiment and each artillery 
regiment or battery. 

The United States War Depart- 
ment erected a monument to General 
William H. L. Wallace, who was 
mortally wounded on the first day 
of the battle. 


ANDERSON VILLE 


In 1907 the General Assembly ap- 
propriated $15,000.00 “to commemo- 
rate the heroism, valor and patriotic 
services of the [Illinois Volunteer 
soldiers in the army of the Union in 
the Civil War, who died in Anderson- 
ville Prison (officially designated 
Camp Sumter), in the county of 
Sumter, in the State of Georgia, while 
confined there as prisoners of war. 
...’ The act authorized the governor 
to appoint a commission of five per- 
sons, at least three of them to be 
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members of the association of Ex- 
Prisoners of War of Illinois, to dis- 
burse the fund. Published reports 
indicate that 889 Illinois soldiers 
whose names are known died in 
Andersonville. 

The Illinois monument at Ander- 
sonville was erected in the National 
Cemetery a quarter-mile north of the 
prison site. It is of granite and in- 
cludes five figures, three in bronze 
and two in granite. The bronze 
figures are mounted on a pedestal 8 
feet high. The pedestal stands on a 
platform 20 feet by 24 feet, which 
extends 2 feet 6 inches above the 
level of the cemetery ground. The 
central figure represents Columbia, 
who is pointing in the direction of 
the ground where Illinois soldiers are 
buried. Standing in front of Columbia 
are two smaller figures personifying 
Youth and Maiden. The two granite 
figures, representing Civil War vet- 
erans, stand on the platform on either 
side of the pedestal. The monument 
stands 18 feet over all; the central 
figure of Columbia is 8 feet in height, 
while the figures of the veterans on 
either side are 7 feet high. 

In the center of the die is inscribed: 
“Erected by the State of Illinois in 
grateful remembrance of the patriotic 
devotion of her sons who suffered and 
died in the military prison at Ander- 
sonville, Ga., 1864-1865.” Excerpts 
from President Lincoln’s utterances 
are inscribed on left and right front 
panels of the pedestal—on one, the 
closing phrase of his Gettysburg ad- 
dress; on the other, the closing re- 
marks of his first inaugural address. 

Governor Charles S. Deneen made 
the address at the dedication cere- 
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monies on December 20, 1912, and 
presented the monument to the 
United States. A group of state 
officers and veterans attended the 
ceremonies. Mrs. Walter L. Lamar, 
president of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, sent greetings by tele- 
graph to Governor Deneen, rejoicing 
“that the god of battle has become 
the angel of peace.” 

The legislature in 1913 appropri- 
ated $600.00 for printing the report 
of the commission. A description of 
the monument, the text of the in- 
scriptions, and a picture of the monu- 
ment are in two circulars, edited in 
1912 and 1913 by Francis G. Blair, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


MEMPHIS 


The last Illinois Civil War monu- 
ment to be erected in a Southern 
state with public funds was dedicated 
in the Memphis National Cemetery 
at Memphis, Tennessee, on October 
15, 1929. More than 2,000 soldiers 
and sailors of Illinois are buried in 
this cemetery. The General Assembly 
appropriated $25,000.00 for the me- 
morial in 1925. 

The base of the monument meas- 
ures 40 by 20 feet. Granite steps rise 
on all sides of the pedestal, on which 
is placed the bronze figure of a young 
soldier resting in a black sarcophagus. 
Attached to the monument are me- 
dallions bearing the shields of Illinois 
and of the United States. 

Charles O. Brown, a member of the 
Ulysses S. Grant Post, G.A.R., made 
the dedicatory address. He composed 
the inscriptions on the monument 
which read: “When President Abra- 
ham Lincoln called for volunteers to 
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defend the life of our imperiled na- 
tion, these valiant sons of [Illinois, 
together with other heroes, offered 
their lives with patriotism unsur- 
passed.” / “With unflinching bravery 
they fought the bloody battles of the 
great Civil War for union and liberty. 
Upon them, therefore, a grateful state 
bestows the crown of undying affec- 
tion and the laurel of victory.” 


OTHER MONUMENTS 

The legislature in 1873 appropri- 
ated $25,000.00 for a monument to 
Illinois war dead who were buried in 
Mound City National Cemetery in 
Pulaski County, Illinois. 

Mound City is near Cairo in Alex- 
ander County where General Grant 
had headquarters early in the Civil 
War. The legislative act recited that 
5,163 men were buried in the Mound 
City National Cemetery. Records 
indicate that approximately 50 per 
cent of the dead are unknown, many 
having been removed from other 
burial grounds and from hospitals. 
The cemetery was established by the 
United States in 1864. 

The Illinois monument is of granite, 
50 feet in height, and rests on a ped- 
estal 24 feet square. At the base are 
two figures in marble, one represent- 
ing a soldier, the other a sailor. 

Michael Kelly Lawler, a native of 
Gallatin County, a Mexican War 
soldier, colonel of the Eighteenth 
Civil War Infantry Regiment, brigade 
commander, and brevet major gen- 
eral, was honored with a state monu- 
ment erected at Equality. The legis- 
lature in 1911 appropriated $5,000.00 
for the monument. 

The grave of Colonel James A. 
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Mulligan in Calvary Cemetery, Cook 
County, was marked with a monu- 
ment for which the General Assembly 
appropriated $2,500.00 in 1883. Mul- 
ligan was commissioned colonel of 
the Twenty-third Infantry early in 
the Civil War. He was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Kerstown, 
July 24, 1864, and died in the hands 
of the enemy. 

James Butler Hickok, a native of 
LaSalle County, better known as 
“Wild Bill’ Hickok, is recognized in 
a monument erected at Troy Grove. 
The act recites that Hickok “served 
his country in many valuable capaci- 
ties during the Civil War, and there- 
after as a scout, express messenger, 
and in other positions of trust.” The 
monument was dedicated on August 
29, 1930. 

A monument to Richard J. Oglesby, 
Mexican War lieutenant, Civil War 
colonel, brigadier general, major gen- 
eral, governor, and United States 
senator, was erected in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. The General Assembly un- 
der acts of 1915 and 1917 provided 
$25,000.00 for the memorial. 

An appropriation of $50,000.00 was 
voted by the legislature in 1887 for 
a monument to the memory of Gen- 
eral John A. Logan. The act ap- 
pointed a commission of twelve men 
to disburse the fund. Henry W. 
Blodgett, Waukegan, Judge of the 
United States District Court at Chi- 
cago, headed the commission. Other 
members included Robert T. Lincoln, 
son of Abraham Lincoln. 

An amended act, three months 
after the first, authorized Mrs. Logan, 
the widow, to select the site of the 
monument in any public park. Mrs. 
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Logan selected Lake Front Park 
(now Grant Park) in Chicago. The 
base is surmounted with an equestrian 
statue of the soldier. The sculpture 
was by Augustus St. Gaudens. The 
monument was erected in 1897. 

Logan served as private, lieutenant, 
and regimental quartermaster in the 
Mexican War, organized the Twenty- 
third Illinois Infantry in 1861, and 
was commissioned its colonel. His 
brilliant service won him promotion 
to major general. He was five times 
elected representative in Congress 
and elected United States senator in 
1871, 1879, and 1885, but died during 
his term, on December 26, 1886. 
Logan was the nominee for vice- 
president on the Republican national 
ticket with James G. Blaine in 1884, 
but was defeated. 

The legislature also appropriated 
$15,000.00 in 1927 for the statue of 
Logan erected on the high school 
grounds in Murphysboro; it was dedi- 
cated on May 25, 1930. Leon Her- 
mant was the sculptor. 

One woman of Civil War fame— 
Mrs. Mary A. Bickerdyke — was 
honored by the General Assembly, 
which by an act of 1903 appropriated 
$5,000.00 for a statue to memoralize 
her name. The Mother Bickerdyke 
Association was authorized to carry 
out the provisions of the act. 

That association caused to be 
erected on the grounds of the Knox 
County courthouse in Galesburg a 
statue which bears this inscription: 
“Mary A. Bickerdyke, 1817-1901, in 
recognition of her patriotic and heroic 
devotion to the ‘Boys in Blue’ in 
camp, in hospital and on the field, 
the State of Illinois has under the 
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auspices of the Mother Bickerdyke 
Memorial Association erected this 
statue, 1904.” Sculptured figures show 
Mrs. Bickerdyke kneeling beside a 
wounded soldier holding a cup to his 
lips. 

Citizens of Quincy offered to do- 
nate to the state a plaster statue of 
John Wood, Lieutenant Governor, 
who filled the unexpired term of 
Governor William H. Bissell. The 
legislature in 1885 accepted the offer 
and appropriated $250.00 to cover the 
expense of placing it in the second 
floor of the capitol. 

Although sixty-six years old, Wood 
in 1864 organized the One Hundred 
and Thirty-seventh Infantry, a hun- 
dred-day regiment; he was commis- 
sioned its colonel, and saw service in 
the field. 

A life-size bronze statue of John 
M. Palmer, major general and Gov- 
ernor, stands on a granite pedestal 
situated between the Capitol and the 
Centennial Building. The sculpture 
was by Leonard Crunelle. The legis- 
lature appropriated in 1919, $35,- 
000.00 for the memorial. 

A similar sum was voted for the 
statue of Richard Yates, Governor 
during the war, which is on a granite 
pedestal near the Centennial Build- 
ing. Both Palmer and Yates statues 
were dedicated on October 16, 1923. 
Yates strongly backed Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. He had much to do 
with the enrollment of more than 
259,000 men in Illinois regiments. 
He visited soldiers’ camps and backed 
relief measures for them and _ their 
families. Albin Polasek sculptured 
the Yates statue. 

Stephen A. Douglas, long the po- 
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litical antagonist of Lincoln, was 
serving in the United States Senate 
when the Southern states seceded. 
Douglas denounced acts of Southern 
leaders as treasonable and in a sstir- 
ring address on April 25, 1861, to the 
Illinois General Assembly placed 
himself squarely behind the Lincoln 
administration. A short time after- 
ward (June 3, 1861) he died in Chi- 
cago. 

A bronze statue of the “Little 
Giant” stands near the east entrance 
of the State House, erected at a cost of 
$25,000.00 and dedicated on Decem- 
ber 5, 1918. It is the work of Gilbert 
P. Riswold. Another statue of Doug- 
las, costing $25,000.00, was dedicated 
on October 5, 1918, at Winchester. 

The State under an act of 1865 
purchased from Mrs. Douglas the 
large lot on which her distinguished 
husband was buried in Chicago. In 
1877 the legislature voted $50,000.00 
to complete the Douglas monument, 
which cost $100,000.00; an additional 
appropriation of $9,000.00 was made 
in 1879. Leonard Volk did the statue. 
Douglas Monument Park, situated at 
636 East 35th Street, Chicago, is 
maintained by the State. 

The National Lincoln Monument 
Association through popular sub- 
scription erected the memorial to the 
Civil War commander in chief in 
Oak Ridge Cemetery. The cost was 
$180,000.00. The monument was de- 
signed by Larkin G. Mead, Jr., of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and consists 
of a shaft on a broad platform. Four 
bronze groups at the foot of the 
shaft represent the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Navy, and Artillery of the Civil War. 
The monument was dedicated on 
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October 15, 1874. It contains the 
tomb of the war President. The state 
assumed control of the monument in 
1895. Reconstruction of the monu- 
ment and tomb, costing an aggregate 
of $275,000.00, was completed by the 
state in 1901 and 1931. 
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No fewer than fifty-nine Illinois 
counties have memorials dedicated to 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. 
A brief description of each was pub- 
lished in an article, “Illinois Monu- 
ments,” in the Blue Book of the State 
of Illinois, 1905. 
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Chief of Technical Services 
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The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
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Press, Southern Illinois University Press, National Education Association, 
Brookings Institution, and many others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WorKS 


016.37176 LeFevre, John R. 
L493 An annotated guide to free and inexpensive 
health instruction materials So. Ill. Univ. Press, 1959 
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029.6 Reynolds, Paul Revere 
R464w The writer and his markets Doubleday, 1959 
082 The Wall Street Journal 
W187 The world of the Wall Street Journal: Main 
Street and beyond Simon, 1959 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


133.4 Williams, Charles 
W722 Witchcraft Meridian, 1959 
133.82 Soal, Samuel George 
$676m The mind readers Doubleday, 1959 
136.761 Garner, Ann (Margaret) 
G234 The mother-child interaction in psychosomatic 

disorders Univ. of Ill. Press, 1959 
149.94 Weinberg, Harry L. 
W423 Levels of knowing and existence Harper, 1959 
190 Russell, Bertrand Russeli, 3rd earl 
R961 Wisdom of the West Doubleday, 1959 

RELIGION 

215 Heinecken, Martin J. 
H468 God in the space age Winston, 1959 
220 Lantz, John Edward 
L296 Reading the Bible aloud Macmillan, 1959 
260 Hough, Lynn Harold 
H838 The living church Bethany, 1959 
289.6 Sykes, John 
$983 The Quakers, a new look at their place in so- 

ciety Lippincott, 1959 
290 
L332 Larousse encyclopedia of mythology Prometheus, 1959 
296 Wouk, Herman 
W938t This is my God Doubleday, 1959 


SociAL SCIENCE 


301.451 Handlin, Oscar 


H236 The newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in Harvard Univ. Press, 
a changing metropolis 1959 

312.1 Hill, Reuben Univ. of No. Carolina 

H647 The family and population control Press, 1959 


323.445 Dubois, Jules 
D815 Freedom is my beat Bobbs, 1959 
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327.73 
D996 


327.73 
H8931 


329 
B787 


330.973 
B514p 


331 
C663 


331.88 
B229u 


332.6 
C187 


332.67 
B261 


338.47669 
M952 


338.4769 
K29 
351.74 
K45 
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361.506 
H959 


364.12 
D229 


364.152 
B664 


388.46 
P175 


394.268 
$949 


395 
E77 
1959 


398 
D718 


Dyer, Murray 
The weapon on the wall 


Hughes, Emmet John 
America the vincible 


Bowles, Chester 
The coming political breakthrough 


Berle, Adolf Augustus 
Power without property 


Cochran, Bert, ed. 
American labor in midpassage 


Barbash, Jack, ed. 
Unions and union leadership 


Campbell, Don G. 
Let’s take stock; an inside look at Wall Street 


Barnes, Leo 
Your buying guide to mutual funds and invest- 
ment companies 


Muhlen, Norbert 
The incredible Krupps 
Kelly, Burnham 


Design and the production of houses 


Khokhlov, Nikolai Evgenevich 
In the name of conscience 


Bernardo, C. Joseph 
American military policy, its development since 
1775 


Hurd, Charles 
The compact history of the American Red Cross 


Dash, Samuel 
The eavesdroppers 


Bocca, Geoffrey 
The life and death of Sir Harry Oakes 


Palmer, Phil 
The cable cars of San Francisco 


Sullivan, Ed, comp. 
Christmas with Ed Sullivan 


Esquire 
The new Esquire etiquette 


Dorson, Richard Mercer 
American folklore 
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Johns Hopkins Press, 
1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Harcourt, 1959 


Monthly Review Press, 


1959 


Harper, 1959 


Bobbs, 1959 


Citadel, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


McGraw-Hill, 1959 


McKay, 1959 


Harrisburg Mil. Serv. 


Pub. Co., 1955 
Hawthorn, 1959 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1959 

Doubleday, 1959 
Howell- 


North, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 


Lippincott, 1959 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1959 
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371.425 
W5278 


373.73 
C743c 


378.1 
W955 


571 
P631 


573.2 
H859m 


581.9773 
M698 


591.97 
M443 


591.973 
C712 


612.63 
G985 


616.019 
W723 
616.81 
$648 


616.89 
A5124 


617.8 
B789 


623.4519 
C466 


625.26 
R212 


629.1388 
G665 


629.28 
H196 


636.1 
H551 


EDUCATION 
Westervelt, Virginia Veeder 
Choosing a career in a changing world 


Conant, James Bryant 
The child, the parent, and the state 


Wriston, Henry Merritt 
Academic procession 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Piggott, Stuart 
Approach to archaeology 


Howells, William White 
Mankind in the making 


Mohlenbrock, Robert H. 
A flora of southern Illinois 


Matthiessen, Peter 
Wildlife in America 


Collins, Henry Hill 
Complete field guide to American wildlife 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Guttmacher, Alan Frank 
Babies by choice or by chance 


Williams, Greer 
Virus hunters 


Smith, Genevieve Waples 
Care of the patient with a stroke 


American handbook of psychiatry 


Boyd, Greydon G. 
Hearing loss 
Chapman, John L. 


Atlas: the story of a missile 


Ransome-Wallis, Patrick, ed. 


The concise encyclopedia of world railway loco- 


motives 


Gordon, Theodore J. 
First into outer space 


Halsey, Maxwell Nicoll 
Skillful driving 


Herman, Pauline W. 
The family horse 
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Putnam, 1959 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1959 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959 


Doubleday, 1959 
So. Ill. Univ. Press, 
1959 


Viking, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Knopf, 1959 


Springer, 1959 


Basic Books, 1959 


Lippincott, 1959 


Harper, 1960 


Hawthorn, 1959 


St. Martins, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 
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641.5 
G3263 


646.01 
M329 


649.1 
$977 


650.19 
A648 


658 

B472 
659.1 
B168 


663.2 
W354 


708.051 
C689b 


709.51 
G882 


712 
O77b 


716.2 
R562 


Q 
728.084 
A673s 


728.09744 
D943 


737 
C675 
1959 


745.5 
$823 


749.2 
B674 


759.6 
M676er 


Vault B 
770 
U58 
1960 


778.5349 
K69 


The General Foods Kitchens cookbook 


Margolis, Adele P. 
How to design your own dress patterns 


Swift, Henry 

Running a happy family 
Appleman, John Alan 

How to increase your money-making power 
Bennett, Willard E. 


Managers selection, education, and training 


Baker, Samm Sinclair 
Casebook of successful ideas for advertising and 
selling: What’s the big idea? 


Waugh, Alec 
In praise of wine and certain noble spirits 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 
Cole, Ann Kilborn 
The beginning antique collector’s handbook 


Grousset, René 
Chinese art and culture 


Ortloff, Henry Stuart 
The book of landscape design 


Riester, Dorothy W. 
Design for flower arrangers 


Architectural Record 
The second treasury of contemporary houses 


Duprey, Kenneth 
Old houses on Nantucket 


Coffin, Joseph 
The complete book of coin collecting 


Steinmetz, Rollin C. 

Vanishing crafts and their craftsmen 
Boger, Louise Ade 

The complete guide to furniture styles 


Erben, Walter 
Joan Miro 


J.S. Camera, 1960; 
The fifty stars of the USA 


Knight, Bob 
Home movies made easy 
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Random House, 1959 


Hanover, 1959 


Day, 1960 
Fell, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 


Hanover, 1959 


Sloane, 1959 


McKay, 1959 


Orion, 1959 


Barrows, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 


Dodge, 1959 


Architectural Book, 1959 


Coward, 1959 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 


1959 


Scribner, 1959 


Braziller, 1959 


Morrow, 1959 


Hanover, 1959 
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780.15 Bernstein, Leonard ‘ 
B531 The joy of music Simon, 1959 
780.952 Malm, William P. 
M256 Japanese music and musical instruments Tuttle, 1959 
781.57 Charters, Samuel Barclay 
C486 The country blues Rinehart, 1959 
785.03 Ewen, David 
E94 Encyclopedia of concert music Hill, 1959 
792.01 Yurka, Blanche 
Y95 Dear audience; a guide to the enjoyment of 
theatre Prentice-Hall, 1959 
792.95 Blum, Daniel C. 
B658 Pictorial history of television Chilton, 1959 
796.72 Clarke, Robert Flanders 
C599 Sports car events Sports Car Press, 1959 
LITERATURE 
804 Faverty, Frederic Everett 
F273 Your literary heritage Lippincott, 1959 
810.8 Brookhouser, Frank, ed. 
B872 These were our years Doubleday, 1959 
810.8 Saturday Review 
$254 The Saturday Review treasury 
1924/57 Simon, 1957 
810.8 Woods, Ralph Louis, ed. 
W896 The family reader of American masterpieces Crowell, 1959 
813 Bewley, Marius Columbia Univ. Press, 
B572 The eccentric design 1959 
818 Barker, William J. 
B255 The wayward West Doubleday, 1959 
818 Meyer, Lewis 
M612 Preposterous papa World, 1959 
818 Miller, Henry 
M6483 The Henry Miller reader New Directions, 1959 
821 Ferry, David Wesleyan Univ. Press, 
F399 The limits of mortality 1959 
821 Unterecker, John Eugene 
U61 A reader’s guide to William Butler Yeats Noonday Press, 1959 
822 Hogrefe, Pearl 
H716 The Sir Thomas More circle Univ. of Ill. Press, 1959 
823 Karl, Frederick Robert 
K18 A readers guide to great twentieth century 


English novels 


Noonday, 1959 
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883 
H766a 


891.71 
P291p 


942.055 
M444 


951.5 
T458 
954.09 
D282 
973 
A5118 
973 
D883 
973.797 
$839 


974.46 
B479 


975 
W926 


996.9 
D273h 


910.45 
N545 


914 
F653; 
1960 


914.2 
C862 


915.2 
B369 


917.21 
$528 


917.3 
D723p 


917.471 
M129 


Homer 
The anger of Achilles; Homer’s Iliad 


Pasternak, Boris Leonidovich 
The poetry of Boris Pasternak, 1917-1959 


HISTORY 
Mattingly, Garrett 
The Armada 


Thomas, Lowell Jackson 
The silent war in Tibet 


Dean, Vera (Micheles) 
New patterns of democracy in India 


American Heritage 
Book of the pioneer spirit 


Dulles, Foster Rhea 
The United States since 1865 


Stern, Philip Van Doren 
They were there 


Benzaquin, Paul 
Holocaust! 


Workman, William D. 
The case for the South 


Day, Arthur Grove, ed. 
A Hawaiian reader 


‘TRAVEL 


Newell, Gordon R. 


Paddlewheel pirate; the life and adventures of 


Captain Ned Wakeman 


Fodor’s jet age guide to Europe, 1960 


Court, Alexander Norman 
Colourful Britain 


Beaton, Cecil Walter Hardy 
Japanese 


Shand, Margaret (Clark) 
The summit and beyond 


Dos Passos, John 
Prospects of a golden age 


McConnon, Tom 
Angels in Hell’s Kitchen 
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Doubleday, 1959 


Putnam, 1959 


Houghton, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959 


American Heritage, 1959 


Univ. of Mich. Press, 
1959 


Crown, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Devin-Adair, 1960 


Appleton, 1959 


Dutton, 1959 


McKay, 1960 


Day, 1959 


Day, 1959 


Caxton, 1959 


Prentice, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 
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917.59 Smith, Mary Ellen 
$655 Florida, a way of life Dutton, 1959 
917.63 Evans, Oliver Wendell 
E92 New Orleans Macmillan, 1959 
917.9461 Conrad, Barnaby 
C754 San Francisco Viking, 1959 
919.69 Adams, Ben 
A211 Hawaii, the Aloha State Hill, 1959 
BIOGRAPHY 

920 Bowen, Catherine (Drinker) 
B7859a Adventures of a biographer Little, 1959 
921 Wallace, Irving 
B263wa The fabulous showman; the life and times of 

P. T. Barnum Knopf, 1959 
921 Bartok, Eva 
B2923 Worth living for University Books, 1959 
921 Berto, Hazel Dunaway 
B545 North to Alaska’s shining river Bobbs, 1959 
921 Cantor, Eddie 
C2324r The way I see it Prentice, 1959 
921 De Mille, Cecil Blount 
D3813a Autobiography Prentice, 1959 
921 Ross, Ishbel 
G7618 The general’s wife; the life of Mrs. Ulysses S. 

Grant Dodd, 1959 
921 Hobart, Alice Tisdale (Nourse) 
H6795 Gusty’s child Longmans, 1959 
921 Husing, Edward B. 
H969 My eyes are in my heart Random, 1959 
921 Ellmann, Richard 
J89e James Joyce Oxford Univ. Press, 1959 
921 Newcomb, Covelle 
J896n Brother Zero; a story of the life of Saint John 

of God Dodd, 1959 
921 Pole, James T. 
K15p Hawaii’s first king Bobbs, 1959 
921 Mann, Arthur 
L181ma La Guardia, a fighter against his times, 1882- 

1933 Lippincott, 1959 
921 Harkness, David James Univ. of Tenn. Press, 
L736hark Lincoln’s favorite poets 1959 
921 Kranz, Henry B., ed. 


L736k Abraham Lincoln: a new portrait Putnam, 1959 
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921 
L736warL 


921 
L749r 


921 
N673sc 


921 
P425w 


921 
R7795rs 


921 
R781Lor 


921 
$4358w 


921 
$5447b 


921 
$8187b 


921 
$83894 


921 
V2281a2 


922 
D311 


922.2 
B912 


Warren, Louis Austin 
Lincoln’s youth, Indiana years, seven to twenty- 
one, 1816-1830 
Ruggles, Eleanor 
The west-going heart, a life of Vachel Lindsay 
Schmidt, Dietmar 
Pastor Niemoller 


Wilson, John Harold 
The private life of Mr. Pepys 


Roosevelt, James 
Affectionately, F.D.R. 


Lorant, Stefan 
The life and times of Theodore Roosevelt 


Wilson, Dorothy Clarke 
Dr. Ida; the story of Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore 
Bigland, Eileen 
Mary Shelley 
Brinnin, John Malcolm 
The third rose; Gertrude Stein and her world 
Stern, William 
The taste of ashes; an autobiography by Bill 
Stern 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Man of the world 
Deen, Edith 
Great women of the Christian faith 


Brusher, Joseph Stanislaus 
Popes through the ages. 
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Appleton, 1959 


Norton, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Farrar, 1959 


Harcourt, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


McGraw, 1959 


Appleton, 1959 


Little, 1959 


Holt, 1959 


Crown, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Van Nostrand, 1959 
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Documents from Other States 


MRS. FLORENCE B. THORNE 
Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 


P Martin, Lowell Arthur 

021 Library service in Pennsylvania, present and proposed. 2v. 1959. 
M381L 

Ney New York State Library. Extension division. ‘ 

025.2 Centralized processing for systems of libraries. 1959. 

$797c 

Nb Nebraska. Public library commission. 

027.4 Public library activity in Nebraska, 1957-1960. 1959. 

P976p 

Mn Basil, Douglas C. 

330.5 Organization and control of the smaller enterprise. 1959. 

U-20 

Mar Krassa, Lucie G. 

338 A case study of the European economic community and new economic 
Ub-13 regionalism, pt. 1. 1959. 

no. 2 

Mi Brazer, Harvey E., ed. 

353.9 Michigan’s tax crisis. 1959. 

Ug-29 

Te Texas. Division of defense and disaster relief. 

361.5 Texans on the alert; action plan for local groups. 1957. 

D313t 

Or Oregon. Department of education. 

362.3 Directory of facilities for mentally retarded children in Oregon. 3d. 
Ed-59 1959. 

In Leeds, Morton 

362.6 Facts and charts on aging in Indiana. 1958. 

A267c 

Ney New York (State) Legislature. Joint committee on problems of the aging. 
362.6 Growing with the years. 1954. 

L514g 

Ney New York (State) Legislature. Joint committee on problems of the aging. 
362.6 Making the years count. 1955. 








Ke 
370 
Usb-29 
no. 4 
Ga 
370.9 
G72le 


Ney 
372.5 
E38L 


374.21 
N864 
vw. 37 
no. 1 


In 
378.05 
Ue-35 
no. 3 


Ney 
378.3 
U58c 


Cal 
506 
C153 
1959 
no. 12 


Ney 
550.2 
U58e 


Ney 
630.62747 
Acb-113 


Con 
630.7 
Nb-624 


Con 
630.7 
Nc-208 


Con 
630.7 
Sb-343 


Con 
630.7 
Sb-344 


Con 
630.7 
Sp-28 
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Meece, Leonard 
A manual for school board members. 1957. 


Georgia. Governor. 
Education in Georgia, 1955-1958. 1959. 


New York University. Bureau of elementary curriculum. 
Let’s make it. 1958. 


North Carolina University. Extension division. 
Catalog of educational tests. 1957. 


Indiana University. School of education. 
Research studies related to the improvement of education in Thailand. 
1959. 


New York University. 
College expenses and ways to meet them. 1959. 


Leviton, Alan E. 
Report on a collection of reptiles from Afganistan. 1959. 


New York University. 
Earth science; an outline of topics and related understandings for a 
course of study. 1959. 


Hartman, D. A. 
Fitting and showing sheep. 1959. 


Ahrens, John F. 
Chemical control of weeds and brush along roadsides. 1959. 


Lukens, Raymond J. 
Diseases and other disorders of turf. 1959. 


Dewey, Arthur 
Retail demands for floricultural products. 1959. 


McCain, Walter C., Jr. 
Campaigns to increase the milk consumption of older persons. 1959. 


Nichols, Ralph R. 
The economic and social effects of the Connecticut turnpike on eastern 
Connecticut. 1959. 
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Oh 
630.7 
Wrb-835 


Oh 
630.7 
Wrb-836 


Stout, Thomas T. 
Farm-to-market hog shrinkage. 1959. 


Kansas. Agricultural experiment station, Manhattan. 
The home economics agent career. 1958. 


Ellithorpe, Vera M. 
So you’re going to build. 1959. 


Vener, Arthur M. 
Adolescent orientation to clothing. 1959. 


Day, L. M. 
Effect of herd size on dairy chore labor. 1959. 


Andrews, Richard A. 
The midwest sweet corn industry. 1959. 


Slack, S. T. 
Value of distillers’ feeds for dairy calves. 1958. 


Kennedy, W. K. 
Nitrogen fertilization of meadows and pastures. 1958. 


New York. College of agriculture, Ithaca. 
Salt requirements of dairy cows. 1959. 


New York. College of agriculture, Ithaca. 
The fleas of New York. 1959. 


Smith, Maurice V. 
Queen differentiation and the biological testing of royal jelly. 1959. 


New York. College of agriculture, Ithaca. 
Some factors of cost to the body in standing to work and sitting to 
work under different postural conditions. 1959. 


Pierce, L. T. 
The occurrence of freezing temperatures in late spring and early fall. 
1959. 


Prudent, Inez 
Nutritive value and consumer acceptance of frozen poultry.. 1959. 


Nagi, Saad Z. 
Field studies in heart disease. 1959. 
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Ac-679 
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Ac-698 


Ok 
630.7 
Ac-699 


Ok 
630.7 
AL-35 


Ok 
630.7 
AL-36 


Ut 
630.7 
Ac-141 


We 
630.7 
Ac-141 


We 
630.7 
Ab-430 


We 
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Nagi, Saad Z. 
Factors related to heart disease among Ohio farmers. 1959. 


Neiswander, R. B. 
Unusual pests of woody ornamentals. 1959. 


Jeffrey, D. B. 
Life insurance for farmers. 1959. 


Burton, Clifford 
Judging dairy cattle. 1959. 


Allen, W. S. 
Grain storage. 1959. 


Nantz, Evelyn 
An inventory of valuable family records. 1959. 


Wilcox, Lois M. 
Be wise when you buy sheets. 1959. 


Utah. Agricultural experiment station, Logan. 
Those shrinkage costs in lamb marketing. 1959. 


West Virginia. Agricultural experiment station. 


The learning experiences of youth groups; a study of 4-H Clubs. 


West Virginia. Agricultural experiment station. 
Merchandising milk through vending machines. 1959. 


Pease, Roger W. 


The balled and burlapped pack for ornamental shrubs and trees. 


* Veatch, Collins 


Weed control; 1959 suggestions. 


Adams, Robert E. 


1959. 


1959. 


A practical means of reducing storage rots of apple and post-harvest 


peach. 1959. 


Morris, Coral K. 
Improve your kitchen storage. 1959. 


Rood, K. G. 
Cannibalism and other poultry vices. 1959. 
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Hershey, Roberta 
Mealtime for little folks. 1959. 


Hartmans, E. H. and others. 
Part-time farming: possibilities, limitations. 1959. 


Flom, Floyd O. 
Public schools are your schools. 1959. 


Pox, R. T. 
The culture and use of ornamental gourds. 1959. 


Fox, R. T. 
How to make a terrarium. 1959. 


Fox, R. T. 
Forcing shrubs and trees for indoor bloom. 1959. 


Wilke, L. A. 
Lakes and streams of Texas. 1959. 


Wood, James W. 
Tuberculosis in Pacific salmon and steelhead trout. 1958. 


New York. Bureau of secondary curriculum development. Teaching world 
history. 1959. 


Florida. Department of agriculture. 
Know Florida; a narrative and graphic guide to the 67 counties of the 
state. 1958. 


Blassingame, Wyatt 
Seminoles of Florida. 1959. 
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ILA Committee Appointments 
1959-1960 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Charles D. De Young, University of 
Illinois Library, Undergraduate Di- 
vision, Chicago, Chairman 

James Boula, Office of Public In- 
struction, Springfield 

Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, 
Public Library 

Ray Howser, Peoria Public Library 

Colin Lucas, Illinois State Library 


Moline 


AUDITING 


Herman Alwin, Flossmoor-H o m e- 
wood High School, Chairman 

Margaret Banks, Evergreen Park 
Community High School 

Louise Keuck, Oak Park Public Li- 
brary 


BUDGET 


Leona Ringering, Park Forest Public 
Library, Chairman 

Mrs. Harriette Crummer, Evanston 
Public Library 

Joseph Benson, Municipal Referenc« 
Library, Chicago 


CERTIFICATION 
(ad hoc) 


Eleanor Blanchard, Kewanee Public 
Library, Chairman 

William Bryan, Peoria Public Li- 
brary 


Grace Gilman, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield 

Lester Stoffel, Oak Park Public Li- 
brary 


CONFERENCE 
Elizabeth O. Stone, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 
Miriam Peterson, Chicago Public 
Schools 


ELECTION 

John Nichols, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Chairman 

Margaret Flint, State Historical Li- 
brary, Springfield 

Ruth Kane, Edison Junior High 
School, Springfield 

Mary Richmond, Franklin 
High School, Springfield 


Junior 


GOALS FOR ACTION 
(ad hoc) 


de Lafayette Reid, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield, Chairman 

Jean Nelson, Hinsdale High School 

Elizabeth O. Stone, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Eugene Graziano, Southern [Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Chairman 

Vera Goessling, Centralia High 
School and Junior College 
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Frances Lynch, Granite City High 
School 


LEGISLATIVE 


Ann Benner, Rock Island Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Margaret Baird, Centralia Public Li- 
brary 

Dorothy Brown, 
Library 

George Earley, Hayner Public Li- 
brary, Alton 

Lowell Wilbur, Belleville Public Li- 
brary 


Kankakee Public 


LIBRARIAN CITATION 
(ad hoc) 

Harold Lancour, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Chairman 

Mrs. Harriette Crummer, Evanston 
Public Library 

Gertrude Gscheidle, Chicago Public 
Library 


MEMBERSHIP AND RECRUITMENT 


Karl Burg, Champaign Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Catalogers’ Section: 
Southern Illinois 
brary, Carbondale 

Children’s Librarians’ Section: Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library 

College and Research Librarians’ 
Section: Mary Elizabeth Willey, 
Knox College Library, Galesburg 

Illinois Association of School Librar- 
ians: Rosemary Donahue, Decatur 
Public Schools 

Public Library Section: Bernard Op- 
penneer, Reddick’s Library, Otta- 
wa 

Trustees’ Section: 
Elgin 


Kent Moore, 
University Li- 


Franklin Kramer, 
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Leona Ringering, Treasurer, ILA, 
Park Forest Public Library 
Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Secre- 


tarial Assistant, Chicago 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN ILLINOIS 
(ad hoc) 

Camille Radmacher, Warren County 
Library, Monmouth, Executive Di- 
rector 

Victor Moffet, Monmouth, State 
Chairman 

Mrs. Victoria Johnson, Tangley 
Oaks, Lake Bluff, Deputy State 
Chairman 


NOMINATING 
Mrs. Miriam Johnson, Batavia Pub- 
lic Library, Chairman 
Alice Appell, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana 
Eunice Speer, Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity 


PRESERVATION OF ILLINOIS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Ralph E. McCoy, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Chairman 

Icko Iben, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 

Christine L. Reb, University of Chi- 
cago 

Margaret Scriven, Chicago Historical 
Society 

Arnold H. Trotier, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana 

Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State His- 
torical Library, Springfield 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
Harold Goldstein, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Chairman 
Grace Cipperly, Rockford Public Li- 
brary 
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Mrs. Margaret Morris, Galesburg 
Public Library 

Frances Neal, Flagg Township Pub- 
lic Library, Rochelle 

Mrs. Mary West, Lincoln Library, 


Springfield 


RESOLUTIONS 
Bernadine Hanby, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Chairman 
Margaret Nicholson, Evanston High 
School 
Ethel Tapper, Aurora College 


REVISIONS 


Dorothy Weber, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 


Louise Anthony, Alton Public 
Schools 
Mary Tone, Stickney-Forest View 


Public Library 


TRUSTEE CITATION 


Mrs. Albert W. Errett, Kewanee, 
Chairman 

Faith Armstrong, 
Library 

Dean Madden, Decatur 

Margaret Shaw, Peoria Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Harold G. Van Winkle, Wil- 
mette 

Curtis Wynn, Galesburg Public Li- 
brary 


Rockford Public 


REPRESENTATIVES TO 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 
Hazelle M. Anderson, Oak Park Pub- 

lic Schools, Delegate 
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Kathryn Haebich, Blue Island High 
School, Alternate Delegate 


ILA CoorRDINATOR ON FEDERAL 
RELATIONS 
Eleanor Plain, Aurora Public Li- 
brary 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE ON 
LEGISLATION 
Dorothy Schumacher, Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Dele- 
gate 
Mrs. Roberta B. Sutton, Chicago 
Public Library, Alternate Delegate 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Robert Lightfoot, Jr., Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria 


Joint COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
(with Illinois State Library) 
Mary T. Howe, Decatur Public Li- 
brary 

Mrs. Miriam Johnson, Batavia Pub- 
lic Library 

Donald Strout, University of Illinois 


JoIntT COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY WoRK AS A CAREER 
Sarah Fenwick, University of Chica- 
go, Delegate 

Mrs. Pauline Atherton, Chicago 
Teachers College, Alternate Dele- 
gate 


STATE LIBRARY ADVISORY 
COM MITTEE 
Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Representative 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee of ILA is pleased to be able to announce 
that the following people have agreed to permit their names to be submitted 
to the membership for election to the offices indicated: 


President 
E. Opal Stone, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Vice-President and President Elect 
Phyllis Maggeroli, Adult Education Consultant for Northern Illi- 
nois, Illinois State Library, Oak Park Public Library 


Secretary 
William W. Bryan, Peoria Public Library 


Treasurer 
Leona H. Ringering, Park Forest Public Library 


In accordance with Section 2, Article V, of the ILA Constitution, the 
Committee takes this occasion to invite the submission of additional nomi- 
nees for these offices (except the office of president). Each name must be 
proposed in writing by at least five members, and the nominee must be 
willing to serve if elected. 

ALICE J. APPELL 
EUNICE H. SPEER 
Miriam H. JOHNSON, Chairman 


Citation of Trustees 


Recommendations for the citation of an outstanding trustee by the 
Illinois Library Association at the 1960 annual conference should be mailed 
to the chairman of the Citations Committee, Mrs. A. W. Errett, 524 South 
Chestnut Strect, Kewanee, Illinois, not later than July 1, 1960. 

The citation is limited to a trustee in active service during at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the meeting at which the award is to be made. 
The committee will give equal consideration to trustees of large and small 
libraries and will give weight to the candidate’s record of service to the local 
library and to his participation in state and national activities. The trustee’s 
accomplishments in promoting library welfare will be considered rather than 
length of service. 
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Those qualified to make nominations and the procedure to be followed 


are: 


a) Recommendations for the award may be submitted by a library board, indi- 
vidual library trustee, the Illinois State Library, the ILA, the Trustees’ Section of ILA, 


or by a Civic organization. 


b) Recommendations must be accompanied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements, set forth on the form provided by ILA. (Write to the chairman for 


copy of form.) 


c) Whenever possible, six copies of a recommendation should be submitted, so 
that each member of the jury will have a copy. 


d) Recommendations must reach the chairman of the Citations Committee on 
or before the first of July prior to the annual meeting of ILA. 


Members of the 1960 jury are: Chairman, Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee 
Public Library Board; Dean Madden, Decatur Public Library Board; Mrs. 
Harold G. Van Winkle, Wilmette Public Library Board; Faith Armstrong, 
Librarian, Rockford Public Library; Margaret Shaw, Chief of Extension, 
Peoria Public Library; and Curtis Wynn, Librarian, Galesburg Public 


Library. 


What’s News In Library Service 


People ... 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Robert B. 
Downs, Dean of Library Adminis- 
tration and Director of the Graduate 
School of Library Science at the 
University of Illinois, recently com- 
pleted a 14,000 mile air tour of six 
Latin American countries. 

As chairman of the Farmington 
Plan Committee of the Association 
of Research Libraries, Dean Downs 
visited dealers to arrange to have 
copies of books printed in Latin 
American sent to libraries in the 
United States. Object of the Farm- 
ington Plan is to have at least one 
copy of every book printed abroad 
sent to this country. 


As a member of the United States 
Information Agency Advisory Com- 
mittee, Dean Downs visited embassy 
personnel and information libraries 
located in Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Venezuela. 


Public Affairs... 


Peoria. The Illinois Audio-Visual 
Association held its annual spring 
meeting in Peoria, April 7-9, at the 
Voyager Inn, Peoria Public Library, 
and Bradley University. Workshops 
were held for audio-visual co-ordi- 
nators at the Peoria Public Library 
on April 7. Ray Howser, Assistant 
Librarian at Peoria, served on the 
committee for the meeting. 
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Positions ... 


ASHTON. The new librarian at the 
Mills and Petrie Memorial Library 
in Ashton is Mrs. Genevieve Loewen- 
stein. 

BARRINGTON. Mrs. John Rock, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Barrington 
Public Library in September, 1959, 
has resigned to assume full-time work 
at the David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin. Mrs. Charles Kule 
has been appointed supervising li- 
brarian. 


HARVARD. Mrs. Vera Knopp, who 
became head librarian of the Harvard 
Public Library in 1930, resigned in 
January, 1960. Mrs. George Ford is 
the new librarian at Harvard. 


School Libraries .. . 


New STANDARDS. Criteria that will 
help school libraries of all kinds and 
sizes, in all situations and locations, 
to function effectively in the drive to- 
ward better education are now 
available in Standards for School 
Library Programs, published by the 
American Library Association. A 
companion work, A Discussion Guide, 
serves as an aid in planning and con- 
ducting meetings on some of the 
fundamental aspects of a good school 
library program. The new national 
standards, the first to be set since 
1945, are higher than regional or 
state ones and will, for most schools, 
be goals to be attained over a period 
of several years. 

Replacing the 1945 School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow, the Stand- 
ards is a product of several years of 
research, surveys, and suggestions by 
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school librarians and representatives 
from twenty professional and lay 
organizations. The project was fi- 
nanced by grants from ALA and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Emphasizing the library program 
and the library as the instructional 
materials center of the school, the 
Standards states that “the true con- 
cept of a school library program 
means instruction, service, and ac- 
tivity throughout the school rather 
than merely within the four walls of 
the library quarters.” 


Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 144 pages. Paper. $2.50. 
A Discussion Guide. 20 pages. 
Paper. 65¢. Combined price, $3.00. 


Children’s Libraries .. . 


CLINTON. Lillian Kent, librarian 
of Vespasian Warner Public Library, 
is making available to patrons books 
being featured on the Millikin Uni- 
versity Telecourse in Children’s Lit- 
erature as a result of many requests 
received. Viewed on Channel 3, 
Champaign, on Saturday, from 11:30 
to 12:00, the telecourse has featured 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Chaucer’s 
Chanticleer and the Fox, and Pot- 
ter’s Peter Rabbit. An advance listing 
of all books is made available to in- 
terested patrons. 

HOMEWoOop. Award winners in 
Homewood’s Book Week Essay Con- 
test on, “What Books Mean to Me,” 
were announced recently by Mrs. 
Patrick Murphy, Librarian. 


News of Children’s Libraries contributed by 
Mrs. Vivian Howard, Section Editor, Children’s 
Libraries. 
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Open to children of fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, the con- 
test entries were limited to 200 words. 


Doris L. Derr, seventh grade stu- 
dent, wrote in part that “I can truth- 
fully say that books are not only 
interesting and helpful, but are my 
friends.” 

George Woodward, a fifth grade 
winner, concluded his essay with, 
“People say you can’t have a house 
without a clock or a light, but you 
really can’t have a home without a 
book.” 

Each winner received a copy of 
The American Heritage Book of the 
Pioneer Spirit. 


LAGRANGE. Ann Krantz became the 
children’s librarian at LaGrange Pub- 
lic Library, February 1, 1960, re- 
placing Mrs. Gloria Vernerder. Mrs. 
Krantz is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where for the past 
year she has been attending graduate 
school in the Department of Library 
Science. 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. A bibliog- 
raphy, “The Opportunities That 
Books Offer,” prepared by Dorothy 
M. Broderick, which appeared in the 
December, 1959, issue of Junior Li- 
braries, has been reprinted as a sep- 
arate, and may be obtained from the 
Children’s Book Council, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

The bibliography lists, with anno- 
tations, recent books and articles in 
which children’s books are discussed 
as they pertain to the interests of the 
1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 
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The cost of the reprint is 15 cents 
for single copies, $2.25 for twenty- 
five copies, and $8.00 for quantities of 
100 and over. 


American Library 
Association ... 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE. 
The Library Technology Project of 
the American Library Association is 
now furnishing information to li- 
brarians on materials, machines, 
equipment, and systems useful in 
library operations. 

The project’s staff has gathered a 
comprehensive collection of equip- 
ment and supply catalogs and a li- 
brary of technical literature. It has 
made contacts with suppliers, manu- 
facturers, testing laboratories, and 
research and development organiza- 
tions. From these sources, the Library 
Technology Project is now prepared 
to assist librarians in answering ques- 
tions they may have as to what sup- 
plies, equipment, or systems will best 
suit their particular needs. LTP will 
also furnish information on what to 
buy and where to buy it. 

Librarians should send their in- 
quiries to the Library Technology 
Project at the American Library As- 
sociation headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The Library Technology Project 
was established on May 1, 1959, by 
the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., to collect and disseminate stand- 
ards information, develop new or 
improved equipment and_ supplies, 
and provide a technical information 
service for libraries. 








Illinois State Library 


Spring and Summer Regional Meetings 


CHARLESTON 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Eastern Illinois University in Charleston, May 23-25. The program will 
include reference, children’s work, and documents. 


MACOMB 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Western Illinois University in Macomb, June 21-23. The program will 
include children’s work, book selection, and documents. 


SYCAMORE 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians in northern I]linois 
will be held at the Bishop McLaren Center in Sycamore, June 6-9. The 
program will include cataloging, reference, and children’s work. 


WRITE TO THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY FOR DETAILS. 








